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The Editors beg to announce that a series of Biographical and Critical Articles on 
men distinguished in literary and artistic circles, at the present day, will be published in 
“Tue Train,” under the general title of “* Men of Mark.” 


The series will commence next month, with the biography of William Howard 
Russell, the “Special Correspondent ” of the Times, by Edmund Yates, Illustrated by a 
portrait by C. H. Bennett, after a photograph by Herbert Watkins. 

The April Number will also contain a Paper on “Edgar Allan Poe,” by W. Moy 
Thomas; “ Mrs. Chickworthy’s First Trouble,” by William Brough; “ The Sailor’s 
Life,” by Lewis Carroll, &., &c., &c. 


Rejected articles, except those with which postage stamps are forwarded, cannot be 
returned. 
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ROLAND’S NURSERY AND CUSTARD FOOD. 
FOR MOTHERS, INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


ADIES! Mr. ROLAND most respectfi lly invites you to order from your 


Chemist, Grocer, or Confectioner, (or from the Depot if any difficulty arises in 
procuring it), a Canister of his 


NURSERY AND FARINACEOUS CUSTARD FOOD, so highly recommended 
by all Eminent Accoucheurs, for Lapies or DELIcATe CONSTITUTIONS WHILE 
Norsin@, and for Infants’ Feeding-bottles. This nourishing Food is now in general 
use among the Aged and Invalid members of the aristocracy; and, ‘ although last, 
yet not the least,” is justly famed for making those rich and delicate Custards, so 
much admired for the dinner table or evening party, and pronounced a perfect luxary, 
at trifling cost. This Compound possesses these several qualities, peculiar only to 
itself, being distinct from any other preparation; Lapizs! TRY 1T, and one and all will 
agree it is essentially requisite in every genteel household. 


Extract from the Court Circular, Dec. 6th, 1856:— 


One of the most nutritious articles of food in use at the present day is Roland's Farinaceous 
Nursery and Custard Food. It is alike advantageous for its strengthening properties, and for 
its tendency to arrest the progress of consumption, and assist digestion. It is invaluable in 
the nursery, and is also generally used in the families of the principal nobility and gentry. 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Confectioners, in, Packets and Canisters, from 6d. to 15s. each; 


and wholesale and retail at the Depot, 26a, Fleet-street, London. E.C. Orders by post punc- 
tually attended to, 


AGENTS FOR PROVINCIAL DISTRICTS. 
Hereford—The Journal Office. 
Bath—UClarke Smith (late Steele and Smith), Chemist, New Bond-street. 

» Maund, Grocer, Argyle-street. 
Bristol—Ferris, Townshend, Lamotte, and Boorne (late Ferris and Score), Chemists to her 
Majesty, 4 & 5, Union-street. 

Frome—Harvey, Chemist, Bath-street. 
Salisbury—KE. Whitelock, Chemist to her Majesty, Market-place. 
High Wycombe—Butler, « hemist. 
Sunderland—Re:son and Sons, Chemists, 4, High-street. 
Norihampton—Barry and Sons, Chemists. 
Bradford, Wilts—W alker, Chemist, Manchester-road. 
Southampton—Randall and Son, Chemists to her Majesty. 
Trowbridge— W inter, Chemist. 
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TROUSERS AND VEST 


ONE GUINEA, 


At N. & H. CHILD'S, 
102, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
THE ONLY INFALLIBLE REMEDIES FOR THE CURE OF ERYSIPELAS, 


Charles Howard, of Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, was grievously affticted for three 
years with erysipelas, until he almost lost his sight and hearing. He consulted the 
most eminent physicians in the neighbourhood, without deriving the least benefit from 
their advice; at last he determined to have recourse to Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, when, by persevering in the use of both, he was perfectly cured in less than 
two months, after every other means had failed. Sold by all medicine vendors 
throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 
and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, 
Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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Cures of Asthma by Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers. 
From J. D. Marshall, M D., Lecturer to the Royal Institution, and Chemist in 
Ireland to her Majesty the Queen—“ High St., Belfast: GENTLEMEN,—1 have the 
gratification of stating that, from all I have been enabled to observe of Dr. Locock’s 
Pulmoniec Wafers, they have been of eminent service in the alleviation of severe 
Asthmatic Coughs, Pains in the Chest, &e. J. D, Marsnatt, M.D.” 
Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS 
ive instant relief, and a rapid cure of Asthma, Coughs, and all disorders of the 
reath and Lungs. 
TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 

they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice; they have a pleasant 


taste. Full directions are given with every box. Price 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per 
box. Sofi by all medicine vendors. 


TO AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e. 


BATEMAN & Co., 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS, 


19, CURSITOR STREET, CHANCERY LANE. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, and every description of General 
Printing in the best Style, and on the most reasonable terms, 

Bateman & Co. having for many years been connected with the Londonj and 
Provincial Booksellers, can greatly assist Authors in promoting the sale {of their 
works, pyres them before the public in a manner best suited to any particular 

ks 


class of 
ESTIMATES FORWARDED FREE. 
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DO YOU SUFFER TOOTHACHE? 
IF SO, USE WILLIS’S BRANDE’S ENAMEL, 


for filling Decaying Teeth, and rendering them sound and painless, price 1s. per 
packet post free, thirteen postage stamps; containing enough for several teeth. The 
only substance approved by the medical faculty, as being unattended with pain or 
danger, and the good effects of which are permanent. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has induced numerous unskil- 
ful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to copy WILLIS’S BRANDE’S 
ENAMEL Advertisements, It is needful, therefore, to guard against such imposi- 
tions, by seeing that the SIGNATURE OF THE ORIGINAL *® MANU- 
FACTURER, JOHN WILLIS, IS ON THE OUTSIDE of every packet, without 
which none is genuine. 


Authentic Testimonials selected from many hundred testifying to the 
extraordinary efficacy of Willis’s Brande’s Enamel. 
High Street, Uttoxeter, January 17th, 1853. 
Sir—Having for three years used your Enamel with perfect success, and ae other 
oe in my family suffering from toothache, I sent for another thirteen a 5 
am, Sir, yours &c . C. MELLOR. 


To Mr. John Willis. 
From Miss Price, New Botley, Oxford, January 30th, 1853. 
Mr. John Willis. Sir—I had a box of your Enamel some time ago, and the result was most 
satisfactory. 





Stanhope-in-Wearedale, Durham, April 17th, 1853. 
Sir—You must be so d as to send me some of your Enamel, as I have been strongly 
recommended to use it by Mr. William Dodd of this place, he has used it and it answered the 
purpose well. Yours &e. RUBERT DIXON. 


To Mr. John Willis. 
Stanhope-in-Wearedale, Durham, September Ist, 1848. 
Dear Sir—I inclose another Post-office order for your valuable Enamel, that will be the fourth 
when it comes, and which have all answered their object. Please to forward the same to 
To Mr. John Willis WILLIAM DODD. 
Edmondsly Colliery, Chesterly Street, July 27th, 1849. 
Sir—I have never had the toothache since, in the teeth I filled with your Enamel. 
To Mr. John Willis. WILLIAM HENDERSON- 


Lonpon :—Manufactured only by John Willis, 19, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, and sold 
wholesale by J. Sanger, Oxford Street; Dietrichsen & Hannay, Oxford Street; Butler and 
nme Cheapside: Low, Son and Benhow, Strand ; J. Prout, Strand ; J, J. Jackson, Cross 
Street, Finsbury; Hearon, M’Culloch and Squire, Bishopsgate Street; LivERPooL :—Jd. J. 
Jackson & Co ,4,Cleveland Square ; Newcastie :—Daglish and lomey- Guascow: —Campbell 
and Taylor, Brunswick Court, (agents for all Scotland). DuBiin:—W.Jackson, 9, Westland 
Row, (agent for all Ireland.) And sold retail by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors in 
the United Kingdom. Twenty really authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full 
directions for use. Sent free, by return of Post, by J. WILLIS, 19, Cursitor Street, Chancery 
Lane, London, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 


BEWARE of IMITATIONS. Sce that the signature of the original manufacturer JOHN 


WILLIS, 18 oN THE OUTSIDE oF EACH PACKET, without which none is genuine. 


DO YOU SUFFER WITH COUGH, 


Bronchitis, Influenza, or Asthma? If so, send for a 
Packet of Brande’s Bronchial Sedative. 


P Sold ae everywhere at ls. 1}d. per packet, post free 1s. 3d., and 2s. 9d. per box, post 
ree 3s. Od. 

Since the introduction of this medicine, it has been rapidly supplanting all other prepara- 
tions administered for pulmonary disorders. 

M. Micuea recently published the following remarksin the “ Repertoire de Pharmacie.” 
Paris :—“ I have frequently taken occasion to exhibit this substance in cases of bronchitis, 
chronic catarrh, pulmonary phthisis, asthma, and other affections of the chest. I must say, I 
have derived highly favourable results from its application.. The action which this medicine 
exercises upon the respiratory organs seems to be both stimulating and sedative; it abates the 
violence of the cough, and diminishes or relieves altogether the oppression of the chest, by 
facilitating expectoration. I feel even inclined to believe that it exercises a special action (and 
such as no other remedy is known to exercise) upon the respiratory organs. Some facts that 
have come under my personal notice have convinced me that Lange was pone ae in his 
assertion that it stops the spitting of blood, and arrests the formation of pulmonary tubercles.” 


London : Manufactured only by JOHN WILLIS, 19, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. Whole- 
sale by all the large Medicine Houses. > 
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Tue importance of possessing A FINE SET OF TEETH is universally 
acknowledged by all who attach the due value to Personal Advantages and the 
blessings of health. A regular, firm, and pearly row of teeth ever ensures favourable 
impressions ; while the indispensable agencies which they fulfil in respect to the 
functions of health, demand our utmost care and attention in their preservation. 

Disorders of the Teeth, however slightly regarded, are inevitably attended with 
evils which affect the whole system. Whatever renders mastication painful or 
imperfect, not only lessens our relish and enjoyment of food, but also prevents that 
perfect cemminution and mixture of it with the saliva which is indispensable to 
perfect digestion ; and hence arise an endless train of diseases of the stomach, while 
at the same timethe body is deprived of its wonted nourishment, and the whole system 
languishes in a state of discomfort and disease. 

Perhaps among all the disagreeable consequences that follow fast the decay of the 
Teeth, an impure breath must be the most mortifying to its possessor, as it is the most 
generally offensive in society. 

The Decay of the Texra arises from various causes ; but principally it may be 
attributed to éarly neglect, ill-health, or the use of Tooth Powders containing mineral and 
other deleterious acids, which give a momentary whtteness to the teeth, while they corrode the 
enamel !—The extreme prevalence of this last eause is too well known to need 
comment. To this fact, indeed, is principally to be attributed the long Botanical 
Research which happily terminated by the most felicitous discovery ever given to 
thé world for the Pkeservation of the Teer, Gums, and Breatn, viz. :— 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

A WHITE POWDER, composed of the choicest and‘most Récherché Ingredients of 
the Oriental Herbal, the leading requisites of cleanliness and efficacy being present in 
the highest possible degree. It extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the Teeth, and 
ensures a PearRL-LIKE WHITENESS to the enamel surface. . Its Anti-SEPtic and ANTI- 
Scorsuric Properties exercise a highly beneficial and salutary influence ; they 
arrest the further progress of decay of the Teeth, induce a healthy action of the 
Gums, and cause them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of perfect 
soundness; while by confirming their adhesion to the Trent, they give unlimited 
enjoyment and fresh zest to appetite, by perpetuating effective and complete mas- 
tication. The Breatu also, from the salubrious and disinfecting qualities of the 
OponTo, attains a sweetness and fragrance truly grateful to its possessor. 

The Proprietors.ef this Dentifrice pledge themselves that its efficacy in preserving 
and embellishing the Teeth far surpasses anything of the kind ever offered to the Public. 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breatu, TeEru, and 
Gums ever known, ROWLANDS’ ODONTO has for a long series of years occupied 
a distinguished place at the Torters of the SOVEREIGNS and the NOBILITY 
throughout Europe; while the general demand for it at once announces the favour in 
which it is universally held. Price 2s. 9d. per Box, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 


This mild yet powerful and iafallible renovator insinuates its bulsamic properties 
into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair in its embryo state, cleanses it from 
Scurf and Dandriff, accelerates its growth, sustains it ia maturity, and continues its 
possession of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy to the latest 
period of human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active; so that, 
in numerous instances wherein other remedies have been tried in vain, ROWLANDsS’ 
MACASSAR OIL has superseded the ornaments of art, by effecting a complete 
restoration of beautiful Hair. For Children it is especially recommended, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair, and rendering the use of the fine comb 
unnecessary. Price 3s, 6d. and 7s. ; or Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) at 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21s. . 

CAUTION.—To prevent imposition A NEW. LABEL from Steel, by Messrs. Perkins, 
Bacon and Co. is now used, bearing the words “ ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL,” &c, in white 
letters, and their signature in red ink ‘‘A. ROWLAND andSONS.” The whole covered with 
a lacework patern in colourless ink. 

Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 




















PASSAGES FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF ALUMNUS ARDENS, 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF DUMMERJUNGEN. 


BY MAURICE DAVIES. 





I.—RETROSPECTIONS ; AND A RECEPTION. 


H! bright, happy, jolly’ 
reckless reminiscences of 
College days! How often 
do ye come, hustling, jost- 
ling, tumbling over one 
another’s heels,'as ye crowd 
into my sometimes uncon- 
genial mind; like merry 
schoolboys, who indulge in 
a final rollicking rush from 
the playground to the 
schoolroom, when the play- 
hour is over, and the seri- 
ous business of their sun- 
ny days has to recom- 
mence ! 

I am not one of those 
who hold that widespread 
but often fallacious creed, 
of swearing by the past 
through thick and thin, 
The “ good old days” were doubtless good enough in their way; but 
from my soul I believe that it is our own fault if the young days of 
the present are not good ones too. Least of all do I pin my faith to 
those schoolboy times to which I may seem so lovingly to revert ; for, 
in truth, though mine were quite average school-days, yet, tomy mind, 
their drudgery far out-weighed their irresponsibility. No, I, for one, 
enter my name against the inquiry of the Poet when he asks— 





‘‘ Thrice happy time! once more who would not be a boy ?” 


I deliberately say I would not. I think with pride of the time when 
my shirt-collars took their elevated position ; I glory in the remembrance 
of lengthened coat-tails and initiatory Wellington boots. If there is one 
epoch in my life for which I have a weakness, and at which, if condemned 
to stand still, I would fix my resting-point, it is the time when the school- 
doy merged into the University man. 
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130 THE TRAIN. 


And yet how sudden, in my case, was the transition! In what a 
Daniie-shower my dignity came upon me! In June I was a boy—a veri- 
table, undisguised, unmitigated boy, with turn-downs the most open, 
and (if | may venture on a pun) with my nether man ewr-tailed, as became 
such a young dog as I was. In June, too, I had a taste for tarts, and was 
not above hockey ; but in October a change had come over the spirit of 
my dream. ‘The jacket had developed into the swallow-tail; my money 
no longer vanished at the pastry-cook’s, but evaporated in cigars. I knew 
the sensation of a tailor’s bill. I saw my own name in print, both on my 
own pasteboards, and (yet more ennobling position !) in the calendar of the 
University of Dummerjungen. 

Now I am not going to bore you by narrating how it came to pass 
that I thus rapidly emerged from the chrysalis of schoolboyism into the 
butterfly state of undergraduateship. In fact, throughout this hotch- 
potch of stories, though the presence of a pervading ‘‘ego”’ may seem 
to give it the form of an Autobiography, yet it will be found that such is 
not by any means the case. Iam the hero of none of my narratives, 
though a subordinate personage in several. I am but as the showman 
to the puppets, or the “ lecturer” at a panorama. The puppets—merry 
little fantoccini/! are my old college acquaintances—former fellow- 
homunculi. The panorama is that happy land of College-life, now fading 
so rapidly away, like a dissolving view ; I am but standing by, with my 
goose-quill as a wand, to point out the details of the picture. In which 
endeavour, the best success I can wish myself, is, that these stories may 
prove half as interesting to the readers as they now are to myself, 
standing where I alone can read them—standing written in the solemn 
hieroglyphics of memory, and the sacred language of the past,— 


“ Within the book and volume of my brain.” 


Can I ever forget the first plunge I made into College? I mean, now, 
College in the concrete, the edifice of my own particular College! I had 
pre-engaged rooms there during the long vacation, when I had visited 
it in company with “ Papa;’” but I declined my sire’s presence now, 
when I had come up for my first Term, because I knew it looked “ fresh ” 
to trail about with one’s governor at one’s heels. Yet I devoutly 
wished he were with me, as I lingered outside the porter’s lodge, pre- 
paring to make my entry. I thought it seemed such a liberty, to walk in 
and coolly take possession of my rooms, as though I had a right there. 
I would sooner have faced any Cerberus, however hideous, than that sleek 
Porter; and though his experienced eye at once read me as a freshman, 
which rendered him obsequious on the instant, I have no notion to this 
day how I got by him, on my head or my heels, though I am inclined to 
suppose the latter. 

How often did I recur to all this, when experience made it ridiculous! 
When the Quad was the scene of a nightly frolic, how prone was I to recal 
the hour wherein first I crossed it, full of doubt and perplexity, and in 
dread of the Porter! When, too, I sowed its velvet plat of turf with the 
Warden’s name in mustard and cress, how green was still the memory at 
those early days! 
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What an amazing sensation was it, too, when I first arrayed myself in 
the scanty camlet of my commoner’s gown! I have an idea, I felt 
much as any one would if they were suddenly called upon to walk down 
Regent Street in the garb of a North American Indian, namely as though 
my togs became me but slightly. But this passed away in a very few 
minutes, and was rapidly succeeded by a burning desire to meet somebody 
I knew ; and this feeling proved wnuch more chronic. 

The rooms appropriated to me I found, to my utter dismay, were in the 
most noisy locality possible. You may depend upon it, I was unsparing 
in my invectives against the Warden, who had represented them to Papa- - 
the Governor I mean—as very quiet, and adapted for a studious man. The 
derisive smile, however, which wreathed my gyp’s mouth as I spoke of 
them in these terms led to the discovery of the fatal truth, that I was 
located in the most rowing spot in College. However there was no help 
for it now ; and I soon got over ¢his feeling too. 

The men soon began to come up pretty thickly; the first result of which 
was a good deal more noise in Hall; for we freshmen were very 
decorous, not to say dismal, the first few days at the dinner table. The 
next was, that on returning from my afternoon’s constitutional I found 
my table covered with pasteboards, and from that time I was never sure 
of half an hour’s quiet reading (I meant to read intensely), for men 
kept calling, generally in little detachments of two or three at a time; on 
which occasions, though they were all very gentlemanly and polite, 
I could not help feeling that they looked at the pile of books over which 
I was sitting in something the same way as an old lady paying a similar 
visit would have regarded a troublesome terrier, or an imp of a boy bent 
on mischief. So I resolved, fora day or two at least, to consult my 
friends’ feelings rather than my own, by putting the books aside, and 
sitting in state for that reception which I found was inevitable. And I 
may as well make a clean breast of it, and candidly confess, that when 
they were once put by, they never came out in such force again. The 
corps of books was slowly but surely disbanded ; or, at all events, they 
enjoyed a long cessation from anything like active service. 

After one more reminiscence of these early days, I will cut short this 
introduction by going on to what is, par excellence, the reception spoken 
of at the heading of this chapter. 

On the evening of the day which marked the abandonment of my 
books, as I strolled into Hall in all the conscious pride of my three days’ 
experience of College life, I saw a knot of freshmen gathered round the 
spot where notices were generally posted. I joined my comrades, and there 
read the following announcement, written in a very academical hand :— 

“* The gentlemen of the first year are requested to assemble in Hall 
at 8 o’clock to-morrow morning, to meet the Warden, on important 
business.” 

There were a good many surmises as to what this “important business ” 
could be ; as for myself, I settled it at once, that it meant Matriculation, and 
I longed to feel an actual member of that ancient establishment whereof 
I was as yet only an anomalous hanger-on. I remember debating with 
myself that night, whether I should not pull out the books again, and have 
a good steady read, so as to be sure of doing myself credit on the morrow. 
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But, as it was perfectly optional on the part of the examiners on what sub- 
jects they questioned you at Matriculation, Iam induced to think I should 
not have done myself much good, unless my reading that night had been 
very diffuse, or my choice of subjects miraculously selected. And even 
then I was sensible enough to discard the idea of a midnight cram, and 
thought it would be better to go to bed very early, so as to be fresh in the 
morning. Indeed, each night I had been there, I had turned in at ten 
o'clock, first of all because, in the absence of much society, I found the 
evening hang heavily; secondly, because I meant to acquire a habit of 
“early to bed and early to rise;” each of which, but especially the 
getting-up part of the business, ever had been—aye now is, and I 
believe ever will be, the object of my heartiest abhorrence. 

Well, 1 went to bed, but not to sleep, at least not for a long time; 
and when I did go off, it was into that restless sort of slumber which 
brings but little refreshment along with it. I had a kind of rehearsal all 
to myself of the morrow’s expected examination. In the first place, I 
thought they put me on in Egyptian hieroglyphics which I couldn’t 
read, however I turned and twisted the book; much less render into 
cuneiform characters, as they desired. Then they bullied me for false 
quantities in the Esquimaux language, heedless of my assurances that I 
did not mean to take that subject up for my Degree. I rolled about 
again in conscious ignorance, when they asked me which of Horace’s 
eyes got weak first ; and fairly woke in a fright, as I fancied they ordered 
that starched Porter to kick me outside the gates, for protesting against 
being called on to say whether Virgil ever tried pulmonic wafers for his 
asthma, and if so, what was the date of the transaction. I woke; and 
slept again, only to dream of fresh horrors; and so kicked and tumbled 
about, until nature was thoroughly exhausted, and I at last managed to 
“ forget myself,” which consummation took place, I have since been led 
to believe, some few minutes before the bell began to ring for morning 
chapel. 

But however that may be, I never heard it. The gyp probably did 
not think of looking to see whether I was in bed; for each morning 
previous I had been up about an hour sooner than was either necessary 
or convenient, and had been obliged to indulge in that detestable thing, 
a walk before breakfast, in order to get out of my bedmaker’s way, 
whilst she lighted my fire. 

The consequence was I cut Chapel that morning, a feat which I fancy 
few freshmen accomplish in their first week of residence. The noise of 
the men returning awakened me, and my first question with myself was, 
whether I should look very ridiculous if I got up so early ; for 1 fancied I 
had not slept more than ten minutes. However, after a yawn and a stretch 
I looked at my watch, and by Jove ! it was nine o'clock. 

A condemned criminal who had to be hanged at half-past could 
scarcely have welcomed the announcement of the hour with greater horror 
than I did. From the period of making the discovery to the completion 
of my toilet was not more than three minutes, and as [ rushed down the 
stairs in an unwashed state, I met the whole bevy of first-year men coming 
up to my rooms, whither they bent their steps for the purpose of 
satisfying themselves whether I had hoaxed them—for hoaxed most 
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delightfully, it seemed, they had been; and, after kicking their heels for 
an hour of the early morning in that inclement place the dining-hall, they 
were informed by a gyp that the Warden was not in the habit of holding 
levées there, or indeed anywhere else, at that unseasonable hour; and 
that, in all probability the edict had emanated from “some o’ the 
gentlemen for a lark.” At the same time, as I was the only one of their 
year absent, and they knew | had read the notice, they had jumped to 
the not unnatural conclusion that I was the author. My scared 
appearance, however, fully proved my innocence; and, beyond some 
secret fears in our breasts as to the consequences of such a serious crime 
as missing Chapel (which, of course, all had done,) nothing more came of 
it. IownI rather plumed myself on being the only man of my year 
who was not hoaxed on that occasion; and I flattered myself the 
originator of the joke, not being in my secret, would give me credit for 
great discernment and absence of “ verdure ;” but I never discovered 
who he was, and therefore cannot settle the question. 

That same night I held my first nocturnal reception. 

I retired to rest, as usual, at the healthy hour of ten. A class list had 
come out that evening, and caused a good deal of temporary excitement 
and noise; but this had quite subsided, and as I laid my head on the 
pillow, I pictured to myself those lucky fellows who had got through, as 
probably, by this time, wrapt in balmy slumbers, after the fatigues and 
worry of their examination ; or else employed writing home to apprise 
anxious parents of their successes. Thus happy, in the hope that one 
day the same pleasure would be mine, and with a mind full of fairy 
pictures as to the joy which would pervade that dear old home | seemed to 
have left so far behind, when I should return to the parental arms in the 
full blush of my academical honours. With such thoughts as these, 
which, as I was not then ashamed to indulge, neither am 1 now ashamed 
to chronicle, I sank into a deep sleep,—the more necessary, as it was 
more speedy, after the broken rest of the previous night. 

Yet were these slumbers doomed by adverse fate to be almost equally 
short-lived. I woke at intervals with a vague notion of a corps of coal- 
scuttles indulging in a Bacchanalian dance down the spiral stone stair- 
case that led to my quarters. Nor was this an hallucination; the 
coal-scuttles were dancing down stairs, sent thither by the feet, and 
accompanied by the shouts of an united assemblage of the “ passed” and 
‘‘plucked,” whose temporary silence had been due neither to rest nor 
letter-writing, but to supper parties, which had succeeded the publication 
of the class list. 

I can sleep through a good deal; and next morning’s observations 
convinced me I must have done so on this occasion; but the fact of my 
bed-room door beiug opened without the usual preliminary of turning the 
handle, but by a dozen simultaneous kicks, which sent the whole affair 
crashing in upon my counterpane, was really too much, even for my 
soporiferous faculties. 

And then the sight that presented itself to my but half-opened oculars! 
The human countenance distorted into every species of grimace that even 
the heartiest supper of cold pork could depict on its Protean incubus! 
In the bed-room, at the door, at the window, as far as I could see into 
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the sitting-room—every-where was the same horrible scene, as though a 
legion of demon-bailiffs were ‘‘ in possession.” 

‘Oh, of course,” I settled it with myself, “I’m sound asleep, and 
dreaming something worse than Egyptian hieroglyphics to-night.” 

But I wasn’t. That grip at the bottom of my bed-clothes, encirling 
in its far from gentle embrace my favourite corn, was certainly anything 
but shadowy. I sat up in bed, and I suppose my looks demanded an 
explanation ; which the ringleader of that strange crew so far gave, as to 
ask “‘ what I meant by going to bed.” 

Wondering how I could have violated any rule, social or academical, 
by merely seeking my necessary repose, I was silent; and a brother- 
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demon informed me that they “ paused for a reply.” At the same time 
feeling the grasp on the bed-clothes, from which I had extricated my 
toe, more than redoubled, I took the hberty of getting hold of the top 
of those articles inside. In one moment there was a yell similar to that 
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which I had just now “attributed to the Terpsichorean .coal-scuttles : 
there was a yell, and (to quote their own words) there was “a long pull, 
and a strong pull, and a pull all together ;” and, as I still retained my 
hold of my coverings, out I came, and away I went, bed-clothes and all— 
for twenty full-grown students at one end, and a single undeveloped 
freshman at the other, were too long odds for a game at French and 
English ; consequently, although I still held on like grim Death, I was 
forced to accommodate my locomotion to that of my opponents, or else 
relinquish my sheets. So, as I before observed, away we went, the 
maskers and the unmasked, over the cold stones of the gallery outside 
my rooms, down the spiral stair-case, ina frightful dewx-temps, and finally 
into the Quad, where, wearied, I suppose, with my pertinacity—my 
nocturnal visitors at length let go their hold, and with one final cheer as 
they beheld me in the grey dawn retreating bare-legged, with my 
bundle of bed-clothes, like a Hindoo light-porter, they proceeded to 
resume their healthy and invigorating exercise of playing football with 
the coal-scuttles aforesaid. 

A few of the maskers, however, seemed inclined to pursue me; so, 
as my now awakened faculties enabled me to discern some of my previous 
morning visitors beneath their disguise, I deposited my load, and shewed 
them I took a good-humoured view of the affair, by standing on the pile 
of blankets, and haranguing them thus :— 

“‘Gentlemen,—I cannot sufficiently thank you for your delicate 
attentions. Unaccustomed as I am—no, not to public speaking, but, 
if you will allow me to say—unaccustomed as I am to the Highland 
costume; gentlemen, a consideration of probable rheumatism obliges 
me to curtail my expression of the very high honour you have done me. 
Therefore, indulging fond hopes with regard to our next merry meeting, 
I trust I may be permitted to retire to the region of my trousers.” 

Adding, as I resumed my light porterage— 

‘In the words of the classical author, gentlemen, omnia mea mecum 

orto.” 

4 cheer of unmistakeable applause followed my speech. I was at once 
declared to be a ‘“‘jolly good fellow;” and one man, I remember, 
flattered me immensely, by saying, he was sure I had been to College 
before, and was not so fresh as I looked. Finally, they relieved me from 
the necessity not only of carrying my bed-clothes, but even of walking 
up stairs; for they hoisted me on their shoulders, and so bore me back 
whence I had come. 

“You'll find your things a trifle out of order perhaps,” said one of 
them, unmasking, ‘‘ but the gyp will manage all that in the morning.” 

“ Allright, old fellow,” I said ; “good-night.” And away he went, 
chanting merrily— 


“It’s the way we have in the army, 
It’s the way we have in the navy, 
It’s the way we have in the ‘varsity, 
To drive dull care away.” 


‘A trifle out of order,’ the rascals! They had gone a good way 
towards realizing my Egyptian dreams; for the whole of my furniture 
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ae piled up in the centre of my room, like a miniature pyramid of 
heops. 

My rest was unbroken for the remainder of that night, and indeed 
ever afterwards ; and to the way in which I passed the ordeal I attribute, 
in a great measure, the rapidity with which my freshness wore off, and 
my acquaintance with my seniors progressed. 

All this was of course very far from what it should be. But I’ve heard 
the Dummerjungen men have become very quiet of late days, and indeed 
I feel no necessity to append a moral to my story. I set it down merely 
as a reminiscence of my academical infancy, long since passed away, yet ever 
and anon recurring to my memory, as I revert to what I must, im spite of 
my creed, term those jolly old days. 

When I recal those forms, some of them long since passed away from 
this world, others scattered far and wide over its surface ; many developed 
into the portly paterfamilias; some active curates ; others popular preachers, 
learned friends, &c. &c. &c., all labouring in their several spheres, I doubt 
not honourably and well—when, I say, by a process of mental generalisa- 
tion, I crowd together those widely dispersed ones, I can scarcely believe 
that those “‘ grave and reverend signors’’ are the same who, on that to me 
memorable occasion, circled my bed with hideous faces at my First 
Reception. 





DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING. No. IL—COMMON-PLACE. 
By J. HoLiincsHEaD. 
“Words, words, words; what’s the matter? Nothing.” 


Hylas.—The more I examine our current literature, art, and criticism, 
the more grieved am I to find how largely they are eaten up by the dry-rot 
of insincerityandcommon-place. Iwanderintotheexhibition of thepaintings 
of that debateable painter, Turner, who, with delightful modesty, has left 
a thousand pounds to defray the cost of his own statue. I see an “ effect” 
upon canvas that I think I could fairly imitate by throwing a dozen eggs 
against that virgin, unsoiled wainscoting opposite. Not so, thinks the 
able eritic of the public journals ; it is with him ‘“ Wonderful! worthy of 
Dubbin in his best days!” I go to the theatre on a great tragedy night. 
I hear a voice issuing from a figure draped in classic folds, declaiming 
with insincere elocution the words of the Poet. In the morning the able 
critic informs me that it was ‘“‘ Wonderful! worthy of Dubbin in his best 
days!’ I go to a theatre celebrated for its farces. I see the chief actor 
of the place in a new part, made to fit him like a coat ora boot. I find 
coarseness and buffoonery where I expected humour, and a true embodi- 
ment of character. Not so, thinks the able critic, it is with him, 
** Wonderful! worthy of Dubbin in his best days!” I goto a concert, 
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where there is to be a pianoforte solo by a renowned performer. I hear, 
for one fleeting moment, the echo of an old familiar air, and see a clear 
case of assault and battery. In the morning I read that it was ‘‘ Won- 
derful! worthy of Dubbin in his best days!” I take up, at the reading- 
room, the last new novel. I find in it neither plot, character, nor style; 
but the able critic declares it to be ‘‘ Wonderful! worthy of Dubbin in 
his best days !” 

Philonous.—Verily, my friend, thou art hard upon the modern Lon- 
ginus. Thou surely wouldst not have painter, actor, musician, and novelist 
above the comprehension of their appointed judge, or the universal 
critic above the comprehension of his audience? The author or performer 
in this case is worthy of his critic, the critic worthy of his patrons. 

Hylas.—Too true; but that does not modify the pernicious tendency 
of such trash. The common-place in criticism begets common-place in 
literature and art ; and common-place in literature and art begets com- 
mon-place in criticism. I would root up all such worthless weeds in the 
garden of literature, and afford room and nourishment for the growth of 
more sturdy and useful plants. 

Phil.—Hast thou fairly gauged, O great Reformer, the Augean stable 
thou art about to cleanse ? 

Hylas.—I have ; and that mouldy metaphor of the Augean stable brings 
before my mind a long list of common-places, that must be eradicated 
once and for ever. When the noble lord who is at the head of her 
Majesty’s Government has given what the Opposition choose to consider 
a lame explanation of certain foreign treaties, I know that the next 
morning I shall be asked triumphantly by the Opposition organ, ‘ Is this 
a man fit to be intrusted with the guidance of the vessel of the State 
through the shoals and quicksands of continental diplomacy?” If the 
noble lord has not shown what the Opposition choose to consider due 
respect to the Liberty of the Subject, the Privileges of the House, or the 
Royal Prerogative, I know that the able Editor will tow the Ark of the 
Constitution out of dock the next morning, and I shall be asked if the 
noble lord is the person to be intrusted with the care of that venerable 
craft. 

Phil.—True, my friend; and these faded flowers of metaphor are not 
confined to any particular soil, they are spread over the whole area of 
journalism. The remarks of the Leader of the Opposition in the Govern- 
ment organ of the same morning, are summed up as being, at one and the 
same time, the Avater of Protection, and the Hydra head of Faction 

Hylas.— Yes, and if it were a mere party trick, one might let such things 
pass, upon the principle that the end justifies the means. But the virus 
has sunk deeper—into the very heart of our general style. A crowded, ill- 
ventilated Law Court—no great rarity, we all know, in this Metropolis—is 
Jorcibly described by the powerful writer as the Black ‘Hole of Calcutta. 
The ticket-of-leave man, when he is treated in the philanthropic vein, is 
feelingly alluded to as the Pariah of Society. 

Phil.—All these points are the time-honored ornaments of the literary 
mosaic style, a style that is like a set of dominoes, often broken up—shufiled, 
and formed into fresh combinations—nothing new ever being added, nothing 
taken away. The fault, if any, does not lie with the man-of-all-work called 
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by courtesy a writer; it is not his duty to originate, he has merely to 
select. Ifa statement has to be contradicted he falls naturally into, ‘‘ we 
have yet to learn ;” if anytliing has occurred requiring a graphic description ; 
it is simply and promptly disposed of with, “This may more easily be ima- 
gined than described.” Ifany public character has distinguished himself in 
a remarkable manner, it is stated that ‘the mantle of Dubbin has fallen 
upon him ;”’ and if “a great parochial question is shaking London to its 
foundations,” we are told “ that if St. Spankus is only true to herself, she 
cannot—she will not fail !” 

Hylas.—Exactly ; and if all this were put forward with less arrogance, 
one might feel disposed occasionally to let it pass, for it is possible to have 
a surfeit, even of the sublime and beautiful; but when I hear such patch- 
work called Thunder, the Lever of Archimedes, &c., and when I see the 
smirking, self-satisfied writer, shadowed through the empty transparency 
of his production, devolving his rounded periods, and evidently considering 
himself equal to Gibbon plus Johnson, it makes my blood boil within me ! 

Phil.—A good wholesome fit of indignation does no man any harm ; 
but a great reformer, like yourself, must be above all little infirmities of 
temper. It seems to me that if you have sworn to run amuck against 
common-place, you must attack the system from all points—in fact 
surround it, and, trust me, you will find the task no light one. 

Hylas.—I know it ; but I am‘not daunted. If we take common-place 
while she is in her caustic mood we shall find that to admit any merit ina 
man who happens to be of aristocratic origin, and not an inspired pot-boy, is 
to be aceused of Flunkeyism. To be an advocate of order and method in the 
conduct of public business is to be stigmatised as a Red Tapist. To 
represent anything of City origin and City interest is to be classed at once 
with Dinners, Turtle Soup, and Bloated Aldermen. And when common- 
place is in her playful mood, she affects to regard Bradshaw’s Guide as a 
maddening complexity—a differential calculus ; looks upon the policeman 
officially as an unknown quantity, humanly as a body magnetized by a leg 
of mutton; and finally, with admirable taste and humour, divides the cubic 
contents of the house-dog into a given bulk and number of sausages ! 

Phil.—Yes, and it does not end here, for every fool one meets in an 
omnibus or at a public dinner, repeats with evident relish those painful 
witticisms. 

Hylas.—It is the number of persons who take up, repeat, and are 
influenced by common-places, that discourages the reformer. For 
example :—a respectable wholesale cheesemonger in the City of London, 
finding his business too extensive for his premises, resolves to pull down 
his warehouse, and rebuild it in the style and on the scale that are now 
prevalent. The contract is settled: a scaffolding is raised—a perpetual 
cloud of dust annoys the passer-by for two days, and at the end 
of that time not a brick of the old building remains standing. Now 
it happened that in the year of our Lord one-thousand-six-hun- 
dred-and-ninety-two there lived in London an architect (who shall be 
nameless), whose mission or speciality it was to design and build an im- 
mense number of Metropolitan churches, and as the City then was much 
more like London proper than it is now, the largest proportion of these 
structures, of course, fell to its share. In due season the architect died, 
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and after the lapse of a few years, when time had begun to throw a poeti- 
cal haze around the works of the man, the cognoscenti, who rule the 
public taste, arrived at the conclusion that England never had seen, and 
probably never would see, his equal! All his works from that moment— 
bad, good, excellent, and super-excellent— became objects of solicitude and 
veneration! Now, oddly enough, one of these churches—the worst by 
many degrees of the whole set-—had been erected in a nook at the back 
of the cheesemonger’s warehouse, as the custom was in those days; and 
when that vulgarreceptacle of merchandise was razed to the ground, the half- 
buried antiquity stood full, with all its beauties exposed to the public gaze. 
It certainly was not an ecclesiastical building, as we understand that style 
of architecture in the present day, and as it was understood in the Middle 
Ages. It looked like a pile of porticoes taken from one of our modern 
squares, and mounted one upon the other, gradually decreasing in size 
as they reached the top. However, it was a production of the man, and 
as such it caught the eye of able editors, at a time, too, when during the 
parliamentary recess social subjects were at a premium, and political sub- 
jects at a discount. Leaders appeared in certain journals, in which the 
old general rules were followed for such a subject. A comparison was 
drawn between Paris and London, highly flattering to the former, highly 
damaging to the latter, and winding up with this triumphant question,— 
** Shall the only glimpse that London has obtained for centuries of one of 
the lightest and most fanciful productions of one of her greatest sons, be 
immediately shut out from her sight by the Goths and Vandals of trade? 
Never!’ And half London echoed “‘ Never!” The men who wrote the 
articles neither cared for nor believed in their subject ; if they had I could 
have forgiven them, for earnestness and sincerity always command respect. 
The multitude, who took up the cry—it was a good common-place cry 
enough for them—knew, felt, and cared as much about the subject as 
their blind guides ; but as it was not too profound, and easily understood, 
it furnished fair average conversational material for a few weeks, during 
which time none dared to advance a contrary opinion. At the end of this 
period some equally interesting topic, similarly treated, took its place— 
the Vandal cheesemonger had re-built his premises, and the pyramid of 
porticoes was again under total eclipse for some centuries to come. 

Phil.—A very interesting story, from which, I suppose, you infer that 
a common-place subject, treated in a common-place manner, and addressed 
to common-place people, is the one thing needful to command success ? 

Hylas.—I\ do. If I were an artist I would draw eternally dead animals 
of all kinds, mix them up with Royalty of all ages, fix the locus in quo at 
Windsor Castle, turning it for the time into the semblance of a poulterer’s 
shop in Leadenhall Market, and—lI should succeed. 

Phil.—My dear friend, you must not judge a painter by his works 
** done t2 order.”—Lambseer is a man who has communed much with 
nature, and she has been kind to him.—The familiar is not always the 
unpoetical. 

Hylas.—There spoke your mysticism. However, I will not dwell upon 
Art. Let me go into society; what do I find there? Common-place 
ruling paramount. Have I been to Paris? Yes. Have I been to 

Baden-Baden? Yes.—There are no other known places in the world. 
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Two young ladies sit down to the pianoforte to sing a duet, “ Two 
mermaids are we,” with a tira-la chorus of inordinate length. A stout 
florid nymph sings ina cheerful tone, ‘‘ Oh ! let me never hear his name !” 
A nervous man timidly renders a bluff song about “ the fruits of the soil ;” 
and a thin melancholy-looking youth turns his hair back, and intones 
through his nose a comic ditty (save the mark!) about ‘“ Lord Lovel.”— 
A low common-place standard of taste creates a demand for such things, 
and the demand produces the supply. 

Phil.—I am afraid I cannot question your facts ; and you are, therefore, 
at liberty to make your own deductions. 

Hylas.—If I wish to depict foreign or provincial character, and to be 
generally understood, I must adhere to the strict rules of national 
characteristics. I must make the Frenchman light and superficial; the 
German heavy and profound; the Italian moody and revengeful; the 
Scotch cautious and penurious? the Yorkshireman keen and unscrupulous? 
and the Irishman warm-hearted and impulsive. 

Phil.—This is nature according to the rules of art.—If we are not 
always satisfied with the accuracy of the portrait as compared with its 
original in the world of reality, we cannot say that it does not harmonise 
with its prototype in the world of fiction.—As in some of the old comedies 
you only required to hear a man’s name to know what his course of action 
would be; so in modern fiction your author gives you a shrewd idea of his 
plot, when in the first page he informs you that ‘‘ Rinaldo Rinaldino was 
the last scion of a noble Florentine family,” &c. 

Hylas.—True: and more than this; a well-known phrase will give you 
the key-note to a man’s character.—I will give you a few illustrations in a 
dictionary form. 

** 4 well-informed man.”’—This is a person who knows something 
of the peerage, a little geography, has read Macaulay’s History of 
England, and can give a few original anecdotes of George IV. 

“* A retired tradesman.”’—He carried on business many years 
as a woolstapler, and retired to Camberwell, at the age of fifty-eight, 
with a competency realized in trade.—He tried reading at the 
** Institute,” and gardening upon his land for six months; but 
finding that a rural and inactive life did not suit him, he entered 
the service of his successor in business at a nominal salary, and died 
in harness, as a porter in the same establishment that had long 
owned him as a master.— 

‘* The Architect of his own fortune.’—Lord Brickdust—the 
most able and learned Chancellor that ever graced the woolsack— 
was the son of a cat’s-meat-man at Bethnal-green.—Often has he 
reverted, with tears in his eyes, to the time when his mother used 
to send him to fetch his father from the skittle-ground, where he 
often found him in a state of intoxication. 

“4 man of powerful intellect.”—At the time Dr. Forginn 
edited the ‘‘ Quidnunc” morning paper, he used to dine at the 
Grampus Tavern, in the Strand. I have seen him leave the room 
at a quarter to one in the morning—not a line of editorial matter 
then written—as drunk as four bottles of port can make a man ; 
go over to his office, dip his head for several minutes in a 
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bucket of water, sit down refreshed, and in half an hour dash off 
a couple of those startling leaders that only he could write, shaking 
the effete administration of the day to its centre; and after that 
light his short pipe, and walk quietly home to Uxbridge in com- 
pany with his constant companion, a Newfoundland dog. 

‘* No one’s enemy but his own.”—He was gay without being 
vicious. His faults were of the head rather than the heart. He 
was guilty of many a foolish action, but never of a meanness. He 
might have married an heiress if he had become the Elder of a 
Chapel. As it was, although the beggar never solicited his charity 
in vain, he died leaving a few debts unsatisfied, and not sufficient 
property to defray the cost of his funeral. 

Phil—A_ very fair catalogue of character, truly; enough to start a 
popular author in business. Before we conclude, I think I can add 
another to the list, a kind of supplement to the last, in the shape of one 
“* whose heart was in the right place.” He was young, impulsive, gene- 
rous to a fault ; as capable of committing a daring and desperate act, as 
he was of performing a benevolent action. I watched his short erratic 
career with almost a fatherly interest. He saved four people from a 
watery grave; but failing in rescuing the fifth, he provided for the widow 
and children. What might not have been augured from such a brilliant 
opening as this? Alas! in a moment of youthful impetuosity he attacked 
and rifled the York coach with some reckless companions, and was hanged 
at Tyburn for the crime. Kind, generous, impulsive, but rash and mis- 
guided young man! thy heart was in the right place, although thy hands 
were in the wrong pocket. 
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A TALE, IN TWO ADVENTURES. 
BY J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


ApvEntTurE I, 


“Tuer devil’s in the moon for mischief!” I am convinced that many 
men are born lunatics, in the more rigid and yet milder acceptation of 
the word—that is to say, they are endowed by birth with a physical 
structure and a moral temperament, which, by some secret mechanism of 
nature, render them peculiarly impressionable to the influence of the 
luminary at the full, and compelled to give way to certain violent emotions, 
by the mysterious action of moonbeams. Byron suggests that the prin- 
cipal emotion thus called forth is that of love, and that the mischief 
thus created is great both in quality and quantity. With me—and from 
my childhood my nature has been singularly subjected to these attacks of 
moon-mania, a mild lunacy—the effect has always been simply that of 
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intoxication ! I blush to write the vile expression, but it is a truth— 
strong moonbeams ‘‘fuddle” me. Now, it happened, that some years 
ago, while wandering about the pleasant old town of Metz, by night, 
when the moon was at its full, after gazing at the broad floods of light 
and deeply defined shadows, flung along the wide quays, and admiring 
the fine old Cathedral—fine in spite of its tawdry Pompadour portal ex- 
crescences, that conjured up a thousand fantastic and romantic imagin- 
ings, inspired by the goblin-like antics of the full moonlight in the 
gothic tracery. I found myself in a narrow street of high houses, lead- 
ing into the upper town, with my lunar malady upon me. Even there 
the mischievous moon contrived to penetrate—and yet how it did, in that 
confined tortuous space, I cannot now imagine. I staggered up the 
steep street, confused, bewildered—tranchons le mot—inebriated! But 
let not the word be mistaken. I solemnly declare myself to having been, 
at that moment, fasting from all drink except my demi-tasse of coffee. 
My friends, who so obligingly make a jest and a scoff of the well-known 
weakness of my convivial propensities, can now add to the obligation, 
by giving their testimony as to my anti-vinous and anti-spirituous habits. 
But truth is truth, and certain it is that I was intoxicated by moon- 
beams! If I had not been thus intoxicated, how shall I account for the 
initiative of that apparently slight incident, which eventually led to such 
a complication of events ? 

As I staggered upwards, in this same street of Metz, my eyes were 
irst dazzled, and then my attention was arrested by two bright brass 
plates affixed to the door-stall of a house of some stories, upon which 
that seductive and abominable moon chose just. then to be shining with 
a lustre that appeared magical, almost diabolical! A sort of fascination 
arrested me, and I was impelled involuntarily to decipher certain mysterious 
hieroglyphics on these plates. 

The result of my scientific investigation amounted to the discovery of two 
simple names and designations—‘* Madame Rose, Sage-Femme,” engraven 
upon the upper plate, and ‘‘ Mademoiselle Hortense, Couturiére,” upon 
the lower. Nothing was more commonplace. So far, my discovery had 
no more value than the discoveries of many other soi-disant scientific re- 
searches. But below each name stood out clearly, in the glittering 
blaze of each plate, the strange letters, “S.S.V.P.” As I stood 
endeavouring to unravel the meaning of this arrangement of initials, 
visions of Roman standards first floated before my bewildered fancy ; but 
they soon turned out to be very far from the mark. Then thoughts of 
pleasant invitation cards, politely requesting immediate answers, were 
instinctively suggested by memory; but they, too, did not come up to 
the requirements of my investigation, by one tiresome and obstinately 
positive letter. Suddenly a gleam of truth flashed across my brain— 
flashed with that conviction, it was a ray of genius, which truth alone 
can give! The mystic letters, “S.S. V. P.” meant ‘“ Sonnez s'il Vous 
plait.” In truth, by the side of each plate, dangled a well-worn, dark 
wooden handle, like a big lace-bobbin attached to a stout wire, the 
ultimate progress and destination of which means of communication 
were not clearly revealed to my eyes; and it was evident that these letters 
requested the passing wanderer, as politely as any of those invitation 
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cards—which as a conscientious man.I had all my life made a duty to 
answer, at whatever expense of time and patience—to pull those bobbins 
and “ Ring if you please.” Now, if only for the credit of my country, 
I am always anxious in a foreign land to show all possible politeness to 
all descriptions of men—and especially women. In my state of lunar 
inebriation my reasoning faculties were certainly not in a first-rate order ; 
but it seemed to me that a request so politely, albeit mysteriously made, 
required as polite a compliance on the spot. ‘“ Ring if you please!” 
said the hieroglyphics. ‘“‘ Certainly, if it can be any satisfaction to you,” 
replied my instincts of politeness. For a few moments I hesitated—very 
much like the well-known animal that hesitated between two panniers of 
hay ;—‘‘ very much like,” I dare say many will echo—between the bell of 
Madame Rose and the bell of Mademoiselle Hortense. But, as Madame 
Rose was clearly the uppermost in the hierarchy of door-plates, it was 
evident that to her was due the first performance of my obligations in this 
act of polite compliance. So IJ raised my hand, and with a bow as low 
as if Madame Rose herself had stood before me, I pulled Madame Rose’s 
bobbin. Before I had time to proceed to the execution of my further 
duties in politeness towards Mademoiselle Hortense, I was startled by a 
sharp sound! a click! the retreat of a well-oiled bolt! The house 
door had flown partly open! This result was so totally unexpected, that 
I held my breath for a moment, expecting to see some strange form 
emerge from the recess beyond. But all remained still. The door had 
simply flown open! The consciousness then slowly dawned upon me 
that some secret and concealed mechanism had been employed to effect 
this bit of “‘ open-sesame”’ business, in response to the communication 
attached to the bobbin. The door was a narrow door—a door wearing 
all the appearance of a secret door, had it not been for the evident 
revelation of the door-stall—none of your blatant portes-cochéres, so 
flauntingly inviting entrance in Paris; but a modest, and yet perhaps a 
sly—may be an evil-intentioned door—at all events, a mysterious door. 
Well! what was that to me? Second thoughts told me that it was 
much to me! I had politely complied with one request; and, as is only 
too frequent after such acts of compliance, I had been immediately 
assailed with another. That click of the bolt—that sudden jerk-open of 
the oblong mass of wood, as if it had been a living thing in a spasm ; 
that partially open door clearly indicated a mute but most positive 
invitation to walkin. My politeness was once more my motive power— 
I did walk in. 

Before me seemed to lie a long dark corridor. I paused. Not a 
sound disturbed the silence of that passage, which was evidently still 
more mysterious in its nature—or seemed so to me in my state of lunar 
inebriation—than that mysterious door. I waited still. Not a creature 
appeared—not even a phantom, cold and white-sheeted as the moon- 
light without. I waited still again. By degrees the conviction crossed 
me, that, as I had been so politely requested to walk in, although only 
by a mute yet animated door, and had as politely responded to the 
summons, I was bound by all the duties of gallantry to inquire next 
why this politeness had been thus reciprocally exercised. So I groped 
cautiously forward, not without some apprehension of pitfalls or trap- 
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doors, or some such accessories of mysterious adventures in dark 
corridors, according to all the rules of romance. Suddenly, I stumbled, 
and nearly fellupon my nose. There was evidently no trap-door, however; 
it was an elevation, not a descent, upon which I had nearly dislocated my 
ancles. A staircase? Yes, it was a stone staircase. By dint of feeling 
around, my hands fell upon an iron balustrade on the one side; a rope 
fixed by iron rings, here and there, against a cold damp wall on the other. 
These aids to ascent persuaded me that I was called upon to ascend. 
Ascend I did, step by step, up a staircase which, seemingly, wound spirally 
to an upper floor. Yes! my foot rested upon a landing-place. Silence 
still reigned around. Still no one came to meet me. I began to feel my 
dignity offended. Really, after my repeated acts of polite compliance 
to the evident request of Madame Rose, it was mortifying to be thus 
treated sans fayon. I did not expect a throng of pages with torches to 
usher me brilliantly to the presence of the fair chatelaine of the donjon. 
But a rushlight to save me from another fall, and spare further accident or 
injury to that trivial excrescence upon the symmetry of which I, perhaps 
with undue vanity, set some store, was the least illumination I considered 
myself entitled to be indulged with. Still nobodv—nothing! I had 
evidently arrived at the first floor of the house. My amour propre was 
so nettled at this utter neglect of all acknowledgment of my civilities, 
that I positively believe I should have been induced to retreat, had not a 
faint ray of light suddenly gleamed upon my sense of sight, now rendered 
more sensitive by the long obscurity—a very faint ray! However, this was 
another mute invitation, and I again paused. The feeble gleam evidently 
came from the story above. Again I groped along, mounted slowly another 
flight of stone stairs, similar in all its accessories to the one below, and 
found myself upon a second landing-place. Here it was evident that the 
light proceeded from a partially open door—another clear invitation to pro- 
ceed. Before, however, I could now make up my mind as to the best means 
of accepting it, a low gentle voice from within startled me with the words, 
“Is that you?” Of course it was I! I couldn’t say I was not I ;—how 
could? To say that I was somebody else would have been clearly absurd. 
So I responded, “ Yes, itis I.” ‘ Thank God!” was then ejaculated. It 
was very flattering, to be sure, to be received with so fervent an expression 
of feeling, so evidently indicating a pious thanksgiving that I was I, and 
nobody else; and I was about to respond confirmatorily—I don’t know 
what now—when suddenly the door was opened more widely. A 
dusky female form appeared—I mean female as regarded the dress ; 
for her form evidently was enveloped in female attire, although 
of portly dimensions, and features utterly invisible in the only 
light coming faintly from behind her and placed an oblong, but 
tolerably large and heavy bundle in my arms. Hollo! what was this? 
I could not decently accept property, which even in the moonbeam- 
fuddled state of my intellect I could but feel was never intended for me, 
an unknown foreigner, who up to that moment had never held any com- 
munication upon any matter of business whatever with Madame Rose, 
or any other fair or foul denizen of the good city of Metz, save my 
landlord, and the waiters at my Hotel. So I stammered my expostula- 
tions with an indistinct, ‘“‘ But, gracious goodness! what is it?” The 
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answer came with the startling effect of a thunderclap! ‘It is a fine 
boy ! God bless you!” And the door was shut in my face. Oh! this 
would never do! This return for all my accumulated efforts of civility,— 
this enforced obligation of compulsory paternity upon me, a bachelor, 
as ignorant of all the mysteries of pap and swaddling linen as I was of 
Cochin Chinese,—this cruel infliction upon my polite, unsuspecting 
nature, was more than I could bear! I thrust with some violence against 
the door, thus suddenly closed upon me. No answer! I felt, in the now 
utter darkness, for some bell, to warn the inmates that, after all, I was 
somebody else. But my trembling hand could find no appendage, that 
might have been taken for a bell-rope. But at all events I could 
again find that bell-handle in the street below, close to that accursed 
glittering plate, on which was eng: aven the name of ‘ Madame Rose, 
Sage-Femme.” “ Sage-Femme !”” Yes! it now darted across my brain— 
Madame Rose was an accredited midwife, and—and—oh! it was too 
much. I began cautiously to retreat down the stairs, with my living 
burden in my arms ;—it now uttered a little moaning wail, and I quickened 
my steps at the risk of increasing the wail into a shrill ery, by letting the 
little creature fall. How I cursed the moonbeams! how I cursed my 
lunatic nature! how I cursed, above all, those vile delusive hieroglyphics 
that had lured me on to an adventure, so disagreeable in its issue! 
“«§.S. V. P.!” But I would obey their summons once again! This time 
I would ring, not to oblige you, treacherous Madame Rose ! but to please 
myself. In the politeness of my nature I had interpreted the words, 
“Sl vous plait,” into a conventional and courteous request. In their 
rigid meaning they ought to be translated “if it pleased me.” It did 
please me to ring again, and this time, as I determined, with a clatter 
that would rouse Madame Rose to a sense of her error ! 

I gained at last the outer door, which fortunately, in the eagerness of 
my politeness, I had forgotten to close behind me. Had I not left it 
open, Heaven knows how long I might have been compelled to remain, 
doing futile nurse’s service, in corridor and on staircase ! And who can tell 
how far the ultimate destinies of various persons, at that moment un- 
known to me, but none the less intimately connected with the unwilling 
service I was then rendering, might not have been affected by my com- 
pulsory seclusion! At last 1 emerged into the street. Scarcely had I 
had time to descend the low door-step, and look on one side for that 
same bobbin of Madame Rose on which I was about to vent my spite, 
when a sudden jerk from behind nearly threw me on my back. Ina 
moment I felt nearly throttled. Garotting is decidedly not of modern 
invention. Thuggism has existed for centuries in India: and Jasso- 
throwing was certainly in use by Nimrod and his associates—and, there 
is every reason to believe, for the capture and destruction of two-footed 
as well as quadruped animals. It was not until afterwards that I com- 
prehended that a handkerchief had been adroitly flung over my head, 
and tightened rapidly around my neck, at the same time that I had been 
pulled backwards. My eyes were flashing with that fire, proceeding from 
a blow, which the French say causes you to see “ thirty-six candles’ — 
though why that precise number should be used to indicate the visual 
flashings produced by violent external injury, is a mystery to me, and 
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would probably defy all the combined wisdom of the wise men of ‘“ Notes 
and Queries” to unravel—when I heard a voice—which, low as it was, 
seemed to roar in my ear with the noise of the falls of Niagara—exclaim, 
‘Now, now, Sir! quick!” My living bundle, which [had, mistrusting, 
grasped more tightly, was torn from my arms by some one in front, I 
was suddenly released by my aggressor from behind; and, as still con- 
fined, still half choked, I recovered myself from the position into which 
I had been thrown, against the wall of the house, I could see two men 
running up the steeper part of the street, in evident fright. Now 
the loss of the bundle, the burden of which had been imposed 
upon me, was in noways to be regretted ;—quite the contrary ! 
and I ought undoubtedly, to have been infinitely grateful, had I been a 
wise man, to the ravishers of baby, bundle and all, for the ‘intense relief 
of mind and body they afforded me. But men—and I believe more 
especially Englishmen—have certain instincts, to which they impulsively 
give way, before they can call reason to their aid. If they are hit, they 
hit again. They don’t like to be insulted, they don’t like to be garrotted. 
They don’t like to be violently robbed, no, not even of unknown babies, 
in which they have no concern, and of which only a moment before they 
may have been anxious to disemburden themselves. And when they are 
insulted and garrotted, and violently robbed of babies, their instinctive 
impulse is to run after the insulters, garrotters, and baby robbers, and hit 
them if they can. Consequently, insulted, garrotted, and baby robbed 
as I was, my first instinctive impulse was to run after the two men, and 
avenge myself somehow or other. I never paused to reflect upon possible 
or probable results. Iran. My pursuit was however, quickly checked. 
The ravishers were not yet quite out of sight, when I was again grasped 
by an antagonist, who rushed upon me from behind, and collaring me 
violently, loaded me with new and unexpected insults. ‘Wretch ! 
miscreant! assassin! thief!” were among the mildest of the invectives 
lavished forth upon me. The “ Hit him again” instinct was once more 
uppermost in a moment. I turned and collared my new assailant. I also 
shook him violently for every shake he gave me, and, his hat rolling off in 
the struggle, found my face close to that of a dark-haired, good-looking 
young fellow, distorted with rage. ‘‘ The accomplice of a villain!” he 
roared, ‘ from the bottom of the street I saw you deliver the child into 
his hands.” Now it was utterly improbable he could have seen any such 
transaction, except upon the “stand and deliver” highway robber 
principle ; he evidently laboured under an optical delusion, which distance 
and the indistinctness of night must have favoured. ‘* No such thing!” 
I roared, as loud as my new enemy. “‘ Don’t seek to deceive me, ruffian!” 
he howled again. Ruffian! who was the ruffian I should have liked to 
know. “Whither have they conveyed the child? Confess!” ‘“ How 
should I know?” was all 1 could stammer, now almost completely out 
of breath. “Where are they gone?” was again shouted. I pointed 
gaspingly up the street, still convulsively grasping my attacker with my 
left hand. But he tore himself then from my more feeble grip, and, with 
the last very unmerited objurgation, “‘ Wretched hireling |! you are beneath 
my vengeance, but you shall not escape it!” he rushed up the street in 
the same direction as my baby-snatchers. My pursuing instincts had been 
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so fairly or rather foully shaken out of me by this time, that they hesitated 
to set my legs in motion, as they had done a moment before. But 
another instinct was quickly called into play—for there is one, just as 
common to most men, and again, I believe, very especially so to English- 
men; and that is, an aversion to finding themselves a prey to the tender 
mercies of certain personages, poetically called ‘‘ myrmidons of the law.” 
Without any legitimate fear of such personages before my eyes, I own 
that I have a particular dislike to come into collision with policemen. 
Almost simultaneously with the flight of my last aggressor, my attention 
was attracted to the appearance of a body of men, coming up tolerably 
rapidly, from the lower part of the street. A moment’s glance as well 
perhaps as that sort of creeping horror with which some men are said to 
be affected by the presence of a cat, to say nothing of a bevy of such 
animals, convinced me that these men were a body of police night patrol, 
attracted to the spot, probably, by the loud shouts of my late enemy and 
myself. I stood transfixed fora moment. Then the possible thought 
crossed me that there I was disordered in my dress, panting from my 
last struggle, with another man’s hat at my feet, but my own upon my 
head; that I might without too much stretch of ingenuity in police 
authorities be taken for a thief, led off to “‘ durance vile”’ for the night, 
at least. Overwhelmed with dimly conceived horrors, the anti-police 
instinct became immediately more powerful than the consciousness of 
innocence ; nay more, of being the victim of a series of cruelly inflicted 
injuries, I ran. I heard a rush of men behind me, I bolted upa lane 
pursued by the shouts of ‘‘ 4u voleur! au voleur!” and then another lane, 
then doubled up another—I knew not how many. Fortunately, in that 
good quiet early go-to-bed portion of the Cathedral town of Metz, not a 
soul met me in those narrow dim, deserted thoroughfares. I was totally 
ignorant of the direction I had taken, when I at last stopped, and found 
that I had “baffled my pursuers.” What good genius led my steps at 
last to a place adorned with a square of trees, it is useless now to 
endeavour to surmise. But it was the place on which stood my Hotel ! 
I flung myself into its portal of refuge. The porter stared at me as I 
came in ; the porteress stared at me as she gave me my chamber key and 
my chamber candlestick. The garcon stared at me inthe hall; the jille 
stared at me as I mounted the staircase. And well they might! for as I 
set down my candle on my chimney piece, and looked into the flaunting 
great looking-glass above it, (after dodging that monstrous mythological 
clock) I saw my face of ashy paleness, and round my neck a handker- 
chief, the ends of which were hanging down behind my back in a loosened 
knot. I untied it, and flung it from me wrathfully upon my open trunk, 
which stood close by. What was my sleep? What were my dreams that 
night? The one feverish and troubled, the others a constant nightmare 
of those fatal letters, “«S. S. V. P.!” I was awake at the earliest dawn. 
I hastily packed my trunk, paid my bill, slunk like a guilty creature 
through the street, fearing to meet the smallest agent de police, and 
followed by my luggage porter, I reached the quays. I did not however 
feel quite composed until I found myself on board one of the Mosselle 
steamers, and on my way to Tréves, vowing that I never would return 
again to the city of Metz, where I might be involved in a terrific encounter 
K 2 
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with the police authorities, and that I would never again succumb to 
lunar influences. 

P.S.—As it was exactly one month before I broke my vow, and found 
myself engaged in “adventure II.,” may I be permitted to defer the 
relation of it for that precise period ?—J. P. 8. 





THE HERMIT. 


A ROMANCE. 


By Wanwickx REYNotps (with an Illustration by 
the Author.) 
ARK was the night. Stop! that ex- 
pression ’s stale, 
I’ll choose some other opening for my 


tale. 

Centuries ago (I thank thee, gentle 
muse, 

For those vague words!) there lived 
an old Recluse: 

In a deep gorge, which yawned beyond 
a belt, 

Of savage mountains, the good father 
dwelt ; 

And, with no worldly cares his breast 
to cumber, 

Sometimes in prayer, and frequently 
in slumber, 

Pass’d his religious days in a rude 
hovel, 


He’d hollow’d in the rock with an old shovel. 
Here all unenvious of the rich and great— 
Taxes ignoring, and the thralling rate— 

A life of single blessedness he led, 

Wild roots his simple food, the rock his bed. 
Retirement sweet! He crav’d no higher lot, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
Hard by his hut a fair young streamlet stole, 
O’er which no turncock had the least control. 
No windows had that hut, so, sans dispute he, 
Could not be chargeable with window duty ; 
And, living in an early and most pure age 
What kenn’d he of those foul words “ City sewerage?” 
A human crab within a rugged shell, 

He lived contented in his granite cell ; 

On its “ cold flinty rock” could snore at ease, 
Ignorant of bugs, and sceptical of fleas. 
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Leading so rude a life, twas somewhat funny, 

He should have found a means of hoarding money ;— 
But so he had, and was (I scorn a lie, Sir,) 

What candour must denominate a miser. 


"Twas at the close of a hot summer-day, 
That he his shrine knelt at, and strove to pray: 

With heavy eyes he strove, but strove in vain,— 
Dozed off, woke up and pray’d, then dozed again ; 
Until, as evening o’er the landscape crept, 

With vigils tired, the holy father slept.— 

He might have slept an hour, or haply two, 

(With that this chronicle has nought to do), 

When the wild cries of one in sore distress, 

Aroused the hermit in his lone recess,— 

Nipt in the bud his deep, though transient pleasure— 
For he had dream’d of digging up a treasure,— 

Too soon, alas! the golden vision fled,— 

When the good father heard those shouts for aid ; 
And quick upon his sandall’d feet he sprang, 

As with fast following shrieks the welkin rang. 

“‘ There’s mischief brewing,” cried the holy man, 
Then seized his oaken staff, and out he ran. 





Stormy the night, the wind both keen and fierce ! 
Howling in savage gusts about his ears ; 
While many a thistle and creeping briar lurk 
Upon his legs and feet to do their work ; 
Yet not for these he cares, as on he rushes 
In the direction of some neighbouring bushes, 
From whence the cries proceeded.—Dreadful sight ! 
That met his vision there upon that night. 
A moment, and his knees to knock began ; 
A moment more, and then the fearless man, 
Struck on a sudden by a bright idea, 
Resolved to lie in secret ambush near, 
And at the proper crisis interfere 
With his strong arm, and holy presence there ; 
Then grasped his stick, and ’neath the brushwood slid, 
Resolved to stick at nothing, as he hid. 
But it is fit that I should now be telling, 
The origin and cause of such a yelling. 


Just at the outskirts of a dense black wood, 
Beneath an oak, two saddle-horses stood 
Tether’d, I fancy, is the way to term it, 

Not seven paces from the good old hermit ; 
And here, upon her knees, a lady fair, 

Whom a base Knight had grappled by the hair, 
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With many a piteous moan and supplication, 

Strove hard to move that Knight to moderation ;— 
Embraced his knees, and even kiss’d his feet-— 
Which last, to say the least, were far from neat ; 

Yet not a whit stay’d he for her caresses, 

But dragging her by her long silken tresses 

To a secluded spot, he there did hasten 

The hapless lady ’gainst a tree to fasten ; 

This deftly done, he next began to rifle 

Her person of each valuable trifle ; 

Her purse he took; and eke her brooch and eardrops ; 
And finger-rings, unmindful of her teardrops. 

Her broider’d scarf; her shoes ; then wholly reckless, 
Seized on her jewelled cap and diamond necklace. 

In short, that thieving Knight and good-for-nothing 
The lady stripp’d of all but simple clothing ; 

Of every thing whereof he had bereft her, 

A bundle made, and would at once have left her, 
Had not the Hermit met him at a bound, 

And with his oak staff stretch’d him on the ground : 
With blow so lustily on his unhelm’d pate, 

It left small hope that he’d survive his fate.— 

“* Confess, my son, thy sins,” the father cries, 
Holding a cross before the Knight’s glazed eyes.— 

“‘ Thou’st cross’d me once for all,” he hoarsely mutter’d, 
“T think I know on which side my bread’s butter’d ; 
* And if I don’t—forgive my speech uncivil— 

“Td rather go my own way to the d—1.” 
“Gramercy !” quoth the pious Hermit then, 

“ Thou art the naughtiest of naughty men. 

“So blasphemous, I may say with propriety, 

“Thy death will be no great loss to society. 

* And though this night’s as black as night can be, 
“ Yet see I still a blacker Knight in thee.”— 

“« Pr’ythee no more reproaches on me vent,” 

The prostrate one replied, “‘ I do repent. 

“In proof whereof, I will recount to thee 

‘The cause of this most dire catastrophe. 


“T am a travelling knight ; and I have been 

‘Tn foreign parts where I strange things have seen. 
“ Halting this morning in yon neighbouring plain, 
*«T saw approaching me a “ long mix’d train ” 

“ Of lords and ladies, faleoners, and so on, 

«Who'd met betimes, a quarry-chase to go on. 
“And on a palfrey white, heading the rest, 

“« There rode a Dame elaborately dress’d ; 

“ Lovely she was, and dazzling to behold, 

“ From head to foot one blaze of jewels and gold. 
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** So eye aching (as I thought at the time), 

“* She from the rest completely took the shine. 

“‘ Without observing me, the retinue 

“ Pass’d swiftly by, and vanish’d from my view. 
“T sought my horse—into the saddle vaulted, 

** And all the livelong day I never halted ; 

“ But dodged afield that lady young and fair, 

“* By the small hoof-marks of her palfrey there. 

* Cupidity, not Cupid, urged me on,— 

“ T longed to make her trinketry my own ; 

** And I my courser urged with kicks and knocks, 
“ And language coarser than was orthodox, 

“To follow up the little palfrey white, 

*« That strove to keep the quarry still in sight. 

“ Hard striving thus upon the hawk to gain, 
The pretty ‘ licens’d hawker’ lost her train ; 

** And though she sought it up and down that spot 
*« For a full hour and more, she found it not. 

* Ev’ning came on apace, and, quite dismay’d, 

** Into this very wood the lady stray’d. 

“I spurr’d my lagging horse into a trot, 

* And as I overtook her, near this spot, 

“I placed my hand upon her bridle-rein, 

** And then began my purpose to explain. 

“Now did pale fear usurp the place of wonder, 

“ As I inform’d her that I came for plunder ; 

** Then fear in turn gave place to indignation,‘ 

“* As with an air of vast determination, 

‘‘ She drew her hunting dagger from her belt, 

* And at my breast a well-meant side-thrust dealt 
‘It miss’d its aim, although it was quite fair ; 

* And I, enraged, fast caught her by the hair, 

** And from the palfrey white her did I throw 

“ Upon the dew-clad sward.—The rest you know. 


* And now for pardon of my sins I pray ; 

“ And for this old recluse, who did me slay.” 
Then turning quietly over on his side, 

The Knight gave one convulsive snort, and died. 


Quick throbb’d the Hermit’s venerable pulse, 

And a strange spasm did his frame convulse ; 

Vanish’d the thoughts with which his brain was teeming, 
The Father woke, and found he had been dreaming. 
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HORACE AND BYRON, 


A PARALLEL, 


WE have just risen from a perusal of one of Horace’s Epistles—the 19th 
of the First Book. That memorable one which Teetotallers, in their 
anxiety for the honor of poetic lays, are wont to hail with triumphant 
satisfaction : as though a writer’s practice, any more than aaother man’s, 
must needs be in strict conformity with his precepts; or, what is nearly 
the same thing, as though every one were, at all times, lost to all sense of 
decency and regard for the temper of society. If we know anything of 
Horace’s habits, we know at least that at a jovial era he ranked as a jovial 
companion. Intellectual, of course, as he could scarcely fail to be who was 
educated at Athens, and an intimate associate of Virgil; but sprightly, 
and of a temperament eminently convivial. In the eighteenth century 
we might have fancied him a constant visitor at Button’s, and an habitué 
of a select box at Drury Lane. 

Dedicated at once to Meccenas and propriety, the Epistle is a courtly 
offering, worthy of the cautious patrons and the discreet poet. Who that 
reads those inimitable lines, in which the polished satirist shoots with 
silver arrows, is not reminded of Byron? Both held inferior wits in un- 
disguised contempt: both admired true genius, and could discern rising 
merit with unerring eye. To the education of the Augustan poet all 
that those days afforded had liberally contributed. All that paternal 
fondness and solicitude could effect was done in his behalf. As the poet 
himself declares, in a spirited account he gives of his boyhood, nothing 
was wanting to fan the flames of genius. He lingers with grateful remi- 
niscence on each detail,—how his father stretched his means, and himself 
attended his youthful son to the house of his pedagogue. The private 
tutor of distinguished eminence, the subsequent residence at Athens under 
the best training, are pretty fair parallels to Harrow and Alma Mater in 
our day. That keen sense of the ridiculous, without which no great 
satirist was ever born, prompted Horace to depict in lively humour the 
birching qualifications of Orbilius Pupillus ; the vigour of that pen, which 
grew to be a terror to the literary oligarchy of modern Athens, was early 
displayed against pedantic harshness and dull mediocrity in one of our 
public schools. But, above all, the feature these two gifted men had most 
in common, and which seems to be an essential to their class of mind, 
was the atmosphere their childhood breathed. Cradled in the midst of 
the woods of Venosa, the wild grandeur of the scenery that surrounded 
that Sabine farm of his fathers, tended, not a little, to develop the splendid 
freedom of Horace’s pencil. When, subsequently, he proceeded to sketch 
men and manners, he drew from those early scenes the inspiriting fresh- 
ness of nature, and seemed ever glowing and ruddy as from the breezes 
of his native Apulia. The glens of Aberdeenshire, the cascades of the 
Don, now roaring in turbulent and brawling eddies, now subsiding into 
the dark stillness of a trout-pool, gave a force to the ductile fancy of 
Byron. Bya process almost akin to that of metempsychosis, the impetu- 
ous torrent and the murmuring brook animated his conceptions and dis- 
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positions. So in after-life he too overleaped, in maddening course, the 
social barriers of the world, and grew more determined at each obstruc- 
tion to his will—or, in sullen gloom, betook him to some sequestered 
corner of existence. 

Not that here and there, there are not great discrepancies in the situa- 
tions of the two poets. Points of dissimilarity, if not of actual con- 
trariety—which will be noted below—necessarily arise in a view taken of 
two periods, the one eighteen centuries distant from the other. The won- 
der to most minds will be, not that there are so many extreme differences, 
but rather that there are so many existing elements of comparison. The 
two brightest stars of their respective spheres shone at periods of singu- 
lar coincidence. Both empires had arrived at a degree of extraordinary 
political as well as literary glory. The battle of Antium, unequivocal in 
its results, restored peace to two quarters of the world, long torn by 
anarchy and faction. Waterloo secured on a broad basis the liberties of 
Europe, cursed during twenty years with the horrors of revolution, when 
not trodden down by the iron heel of successful usurpation. From the 
capital of the most powerful of ancient empires, military proscription and 
armed senates had daily sent into perpetual banishment, among the rigours 
of Scythian winters, those illustrious citizens who were fortunate enough, 
by not actively siding with either party, to escape with their lives. Far 
from their Tiber, around whose banks lingered the glorious reminiscences 
of their families, Romans, whose all was confiscated, passed the wretched 
remainder of their lives, embittered by the past, without hope for the 
future. Frost-bitten and perishing of hunger amid the snows of Mos- 
cow, warmed only by the red lure of terrible conflagration, fell thousands 
of Frenchmen, who had been pressed under Napoleon’s eagles from that 
sunny region where the purple clusters, in richest luxuriance, overhang the 
banks of the Garonne. 

In both these eras the sword was not sheathed until conspiracies and 
insurrections, after deluging the earth with blood, were finally put down : 
no mere spasmodic effort of power sufficed to overawe the restless spirits 
of the age—the snake was not scotched, but killed. ‘To so complete a 
subjugation, as might have been expected, there succeeded a comparative 
licentiousness of morals, such as the domination of the sword usually 
entails. A hundred thousand soldiers, or indeed sailors, can not be dis- 
banded and paid off without society’s feeling the fintroduction into her 
midst of the elements of turbulence and discord. Men long indulged in 
rapine, freed from the mutual obligations of the social compact, and cheaply 
estimating even human blood, are not apt to be nice in their regard for honor. 
The private continues to look upon every woman as a vivandiére ; the su- 
perior officer considers society generally indebted to him and his brothers 
in arms for the preservation of life and hearth, and accordingly presumes 
upon the independence of his debtor. At such periods of the world’s his- 
tory lived Horace and Byron. The throne was firm, indeed; yet all around 
lay the scattered fragments of disorder, which proved that great convul- 
sions had recently taken place. The variety of torn debris marked the 
violence of the tempest. But where the body politic has been long un- 
settled, it is not reasonable to suppose that the mind will all at once be 
serene, or the heart throb in regular pulsations, 
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Fortunately for the Roman bard, he had friends whose private life and 
tastes stood out in bold relief from the community in which they lived. 
In the vast ocean of luxurious rioting, there was one spot left high and 
dry, though the waves lashed all around in savage fury. A little knot of 
reflecting and sober minds, whom the general commotion had not 
materially ruffed, still met, and interchanged observations befitting their 
character and station. Among them was the Prime Minister, the right 
hand of Octavia. A judicious patron and warm-hearted friend, 
Meceenas loved to repose awhile from the oppressive cares of State, in the 
midst of that bright galaxy of wit and learning. Ministers of State have, 
in earlier ages, been known to unbend and relieve the severity of their 
duties by companionship with those whose destinies they swayed with 
almost ‘imperial power. Since his time the Treasury has more than 
once been abandoned for the private circle. But when Pericles forgot 
for a season the onerous cares of government, it was not always the sub- 
limity of Sophocles that allured him. It is recorded on undeniable autho- 
rity, that he was at least as frequent a visitor to the boudoir of Aspasia as 
the theatre. When Rochester and Godolphin were tired of debate and 
privy council, they went to sup with the Duchess of Mazarin, and 
finished up at a fashionable hell in the Strand. Access to this select 
society saved Horace from many a weakness to which his lively temper was 
exposed, and from consequences that have been disastrous to all the 
family of wit. Brilliant parts did not save Savage from ignominious 
misery, nor Goldsmith, Hook, and Moore from poverty. Had the author 
of Childe Harold been under the influence of similar restraint, we might, 
perhaps, have been without some of those delineations that will be handed 
down to the latest posterity as unique specimens of morbid genius. 

It is not, on the other hand, unfair to presume that the creations, pure 
and noble, which literature might have gained, would have counterbalanced 
those escutcheons with the bend sinister it now enrolls in its heraldry. 
Horace had his patron: Byron needed none. Independently of the dif- 
ference of usage and the interval of time that separate the two periods at 
which they flourished, the muse of Byron instinctively addressed herself 
to the hearts and sympathies of the people. Of patrician descent, he had 
no aristocratic hauteur, unless stung by the airs of some vulgar parvenu. 
With the “‘ profane crowd” that with avidity drank in all his effusions he 
could not be offended, for he was neither insensible to praise nor ungrate- 
ful when appreciated. No titled writer ever won half the popularity of 
Byron during his lifetime, none fixed himself so indelibly in peoples’ minds 
after death. Like the greatest military genius of the age he lived to see 
his monument, it stood not on obelisks, it was not carved with storied 
legends of his fame. On the marble chimney-pieces of the great, as on 
the narrow ledge of the rustic cottage, his bust was associated with all 
that is wondrous, and yet wretched, in humanity. Delicate women who, 
when his merits were discussed, were obliged to sit silent, read his poetry 
in the privacy of their own apartments, and cherished his memory in the 
tenderest recesses of their heart. 

Happy and contented with his rosebuds and massic, Horace, when rus- 
ticating, knew no anxiety save that the roses were carefully tended, and the 
massic broached from the inmost cask of his cellar. To Byron, the world 
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soon ceased to present any prospect pleasurable or inviting. For him, it 
was necessary to live in a world, himself had conjured up, himself alone 
could inhabit. The passions of both men were strong for good or for evil ; 
theonewas not suffered to follow all the bent of his unbridled will; the other 
had not sufficient opportunity for developing the nobler traits of his 
character. 

What the introduction to Meccenas and his protecting guidance was to 
the Roman, the unkinsmanlike apathy of Carlisle was to the English 
bard. That introduction, with its results, gave heart to Horace, it raised 
him from a clerkship in the Treasury to a seat at Augustus’ table—as a 
companion, not as a dependent. The misconduct of his relative unmanned 
Byron, loosened all the ties of affection within him, and made his “ whole 
soul a chaos.” From the tenor of these observations it will be seen that 
we do not to incline the opinion of those who impute the poet’s cynicism to 
a mere affair of the heart. The facts appertaining to his unhappy 
domestic career cannot be gainsaid, yet many of them admit of explana- 
tion creditable to his reputation ; and scarcely any are destitute of some 
one redeeming feature, that should plead in mitigation of censure with 
unbiassed judges. From domestic troubles, as far as we know, the 
Roman was free. If he quitted the splendid table of Augustus in the thin 
grey of morning twilight, no Xanthippe at home damped his hilarity or 
soured the remembrances of an evening’s good fellowship. The boy with 
shining locks who awaited his arrival uttered no reproaches that fell with 
grating harshness on an ear still ringing with the delightful strains of 
Asiatic melody. Harmony is the soul of the beautiful: the transition 
from music to feminine grace and tenderness is almost imperceptible. The 
Roman, no less than the English poet, attuned the lyre to the most im- 
passioned strains. The fingers of both, as they swept the chords, thrilled 
with the genuine emotions of the heart. In more ethereal moments the 
northern might, indeed, have not unfitly changed places with his Italian 
brother. There was a wildness, a poetic frenzy, constitutional in the one 
which, if ever possessed in a similar degree by the other—a position we 
dare not maintain—was yet toned down at the bidding of imperial reason. 
In the evening of life the death of his dearest intellectual companions, and 
especially of him to whose generous attention he owed court favor, threw 
a pensive gloom over the soul of Horace, which refused to yield to 
remedies. The Esquiline hill, where, in life, he had passed many happy 
hours, for his town-house stood upon it, was also his last resting-place. 
He had given particular instructions to his executors to let his ashes 
repose by the side of those of his dear Mecoenas, and the request was obeyed. 
Far from his native soil died Byron, full of romantic interest up to the 
latest moments of existence. He, whose charity, once enlisted, knew no 
limits, carried into the grave the spirit that distinguished him throughout 
life—the Heroic struggling with the Ideal. 


A, L. BrernstTEIn. 
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HOW MR. WILKIE WHITE WAS DONE BROWN. 


A TALE, IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
By T. E. SOUTHEE, 


CHAPTER I. 


“vERY nice man is that Mr. Wat- 
kinson, and a very good customer.” 
exclaimed Mr. Wilkie White to his 
better half. 

“T can’t think how you can be so 
carried away by that man, Wilkie. I 
don’t like him a bit ; there’s a sneak- 
ing look about him—he’s too plausi- 
ble and specious for me. If you 
don’t mind what you'r about with 
that man, he'll do ye. Mark my 
words!” 

‘* Now, Maria! that’s nonsense, it’s 
absurd; you know I’ve ascertained 
that he is a most respectable man, 
and a man of property — didn’t I see 
accidentally that he had an account 
with Dawson, the ironmonger, and 
didn’t I go and ask him, and didn’t 
he say that he’d dealt with him for 
years, and was first-rate pay ? Didn’t 
H a. = I go down to Putney, to look at 
fi, his house, and didn’t J ask the butcher and the baker if he was a re- 
spectable man, and didn’t they both say that he was a highly respectable 
man, and a man of property? And besides all this,” said the little 
man, getting excited, “I asked Biddle, at Barclay’s, about his account : 
and what was his reply?’ ‘ First-rate man, sir! Get his check for a 
thousand, aud bring it to me, and you'll get the money for it — besides 
look at his wharf and warehouses.’ ” 

“I don’t care, Mr. White, I should be very sorry to do the man 
seme but if there’s not rogue marked on his face, my name’s not 

ria.” 

“What an obstinate woman you are, Maria! But I know what it is, 
you don’t like him because he took me down to Greenwich to dinner.” 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. White, “ and sent you home as drunk as a pig — 
faugh! I hate such men! but, joking apart, are you sure this is the same 
Mr. Watkinson ? ” 

“ Quite sure, my dear! for as I was going back to the boat I met 
| him coming up the street, and he insisted on my going back and 
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having a glass of wine with him: so there can be no mistake. I went 
into the house, and a sweet place it is ! ” 

That all seems right enough,” said Mrs. White, musingly, “ but I 
can't get over that man’s looks. I don’t like him, and I’m sure I never 
shall. I may be right, and I may be wrong, but we shal] see.” 

Now, of all things that Mrs. White could say to her husband ‘ we 
shall see,” annoyed him the most. His wife always wound up her 
lectures with “We shall see,” or ‘“‘ Mark my words!” He was tired of 
seeing, and he didn’t want to mark her words —he’d rather be let 
alone. Now the truth of the matter was, that Mr. White was of rather a 
sanguine disposition, and very speculative, in matters of business. His 
wife, who was a clear-headed woman, saw this, and sought to check 
it. White, however, was of an impetuous temper, and, if the truth must 
be told, a little obstinate; and he did not, as he ought, pay sufficient 
attention to his wife’s warnings — he thought he was right this time, 
yet her “we shall see” rang ominously in his ears: he knew that it 
would have been well if, sometimes, he had seen a little sooner, and 
it would have saved him many pounds if he had marked her words; so he 
began to think it would be well to look more closely into Mr. Watkin- 
son’s account. He began to think, too, that the account was already 
more than he originally expected, or intended — and if it should turn out 
as Mrs. White suggested — but the idea was preposterous. Mr. Wat- 
kinson was such an affable, pleasant man, and his mode of dealing was so 
open and candid, that there could be no mistake; and so the order, 
amounting to ninety-seven pounds seventeen shillings was duly des- 
patched to Mr. Wilkinson’s warehouse, at Bankside. 

Mr. Wilkie White was a tobacconist, who had by patient industry 
made a considerable sum of money in the retail trade. But now, his 
aspirations were of a higher order; he had embarked in the wholesale 
line. His great idea was to make a fortune, but somehow he 
didn’t. There was always some confounded bad debt, or something of 
that sort, which kept him back ; he always had the fairest chance in the 
world to make money, but still every half-yearly balance found his 
capital somewhat deminished. He could not tell how it was, the world 
seemed leagued against him. In his own mind, he always took every 
precaution, but notwithstanding he was constantly making losses, for 
which there was no earthly way of accounting. There was Parker, of 
Camden Town, — who'd have thought that such a nice man would have 
bolted to Australia, and taken all his traps with him? Then there 
was Jenkins,—he’d been in business forty years, and had always paid 
Skinner ; but no sooner did he transfer his account to him than he failed, 
and kindly offered one shilling and two-pence in the pound. Skinner 
was always fortunate, for somehow he got wind of Parker’s affair, and 
stopped his things in the docks, and got his money. There could be no 
doubt that Skinner was a wide-awake fellow: but how did he get his 
information ? that was the thing, somehow he always got out of things 
well. 

The fact was, that White was rather too anxious to do business, aud a 
plausible tale was easily swallowed by him: particularly if it contained 
anything like tyranny on the part of a rival tradesman. He was without 
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doubt a kind-hearted man; he had known what it was to struggle with 
poverty; he knew, too, that but for the timely assistance of his old masters 
he must have fallen. He was an honest man himself, and thought his 
fellow creatures were so also. He had yet to learn the worldly wisdom of 
treating all men as rogues till he found them honest. 

The reverse of Mr. White was his better half, no misnomer in this case. 
If in the language of the world Mr. White was a little soft, Mrs. White 
was a little hard—White thought a little too hard; she had been brought 
up in the hardware line ; it was therefore no wonder if she was somewhat 
keen. But with all this Mrs. White was a very estimable and just 
woman, and a good wife. Her maxim was “to pay and be paid,” and 
to “take care of the pence, and the pounds would take care of themselves.” 





CHAPTER II. 


A week had passed away since Mr. Watkinson’s last order had been 
executed, when he walked into the shop, carrying with him, as usual, a 
bundle of very business-like papers. 

“Master in, John?” he said, nodding pleasantly to the man behind the 
counter. 

“In the back warehouse, sir; will you step in, or shall I call him? ” 

* All right: Pll go in.” 

Mr. White, as usual, received his customer with great civility, and 
Mr. Watkinson produced a long order, received that morning, from his 
traveller. Mr. White glanced down the list, and found it far, very far in 
excess of the former ones. 

“ I’m very sorry, sir,” said the tobacconist, ‘ but I cannot execute this 
order on the usual terms: the tobacco trade is in a very queer state ; the 
supply is very short, and prices have risen considerably.” 

“ Yes, I know they have ; you will see, my traveller has noticed that in 
his postscript. I can get you the rise.” 

“Well then, sir, I'll tell you what Pll do with you: I’ve got the tobacco 
in the house, but as you know my capital is limited, and as you also know 
how tight money is now, I’ll execute the order; and in consideration of 
your paying me cash, I’ll allow you half the advance beside your usual 
commission, by which you'll pocket at least twenty pounds.” 

To the astonishment of Mr. White, who thought he would have jumped 
at the offer, Mr. Watkinson politely but firmly declined, saying he 
could not depart from his usual mode of doing business: he made it a 
rule never to go from his engagements; and if one tradesman did not 
like his terms, he always found some one else who did. He would not do 
anything with the order that day, and if Mr. White should alter his mind 
he knew where to find him; and thus saying, he departed. 

* Well!” cried White, ‘that’s the oddest thing in the world. A man, 
with such a capital, refusing to pocket twenty pounds on an outlay of two 
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hundred ; there’s something wrong now as sure as eggs is eggs. 
** Walter,” he said, turning to his son; ‘‘ open to Watkinson’s account, 
and see what the total is.” 

“‘ Four hundred and seventeen pounds four shillings and two pence.” 

“ Aye! is it so much as that? When does the first bill become due ?” 

** On the twenty-first : that’s Wednesday week.” 

**Ugh! we shall see then,” cried White. 

“ That’s what mother says,” responded Walter. 

* Hold your tongue, sir!’ exclaimed White, in a pet. 

Wednesday week came, as all Wednesday weeks will come; and the 
bill became due, as all bills will come due: but the bill was not paid as 
all bills should be paid. Mr. White was very much astonished, as all persons 
are when bills are not duly met, and he posted off to Bankside to tell 
Mr. Watkinson so. Having arrived at the wharf, he walked boldly up to 
the counting-house—the door was locked. Mr. White shook the door, no 
one answered: he looked about—business seemed going on as usual. 

“Oh! it was all right! it was only some confounded mistake of the 
bankers.” 

“* Where’s Mr. Watkinson ?” he asked of a man. 

“Which one, sir ?” 

“Which one! Are there two Mr. Watkinsons ?” exclaimed White, with 
surprise. 

“Oh yes, sir! there’s master, that’s Mr. Joseph, and there’s Mr. James 
a sort of cousin, or distant relation, leastways so he says.” 

“ And where’s your master, my man?” asked White. 

“ He’s just gone home to Putney, sir.” . 

“Thank you, my man, thank you; he’s the man I want,” said White, 
as he left the wharf. 

And so off to Putney went White, determined in his own mind to give 
Mr. Watkinson a good blowing up. 

It’s astonishing how slow omnibuses, steam-boats, and all public 
conveyances go when you are in a hurry. People always want to 
stop at the corners of all the streets ; the tide is sure to be against you, 
and the captains to miss the piers; the people won’t hurry out, or on board, 
and if you want to catch the Putney boat, you are sure to get to Chelsea 
in time to see it shoot Battersea bridge, and consequently have to wait 
half an hour for the next. But every thing must have an end, and so had 
Mr. White’s voyage to Putney. 

Clang ! went the visitors’ bell at Mr. Watkinson’s villa, and out came 
a sharp lad in buttons, who ushered Mr. White into the same green 
parlour in which he had taken wine with the affable Mr. Watkinson. 

He sat down ; somehow the chairs were not comfortable now ; he could 
not sit still, he got up and looked out of the window. The grass was well 
cut, and the garden trim and neat; every thing bore evidence of the 
wealth of the proprictor. He could not understand-it, yet the bill was 
duly presented and noted, and was not paid. The air of comfort and 
elegance with which he was surrounded caused White to feel rather 
nervous, but at the same time indignant; people had no business to live 
in fine houses, and not meet their bills. 
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“Mr. Watkinson will see you directly,” said the sharp boy, opening the 
door quickly, and closing it again as rapidly. 

“Now for it!” thought the tobacconist, as he heard a step in the hall. 

A tall, elderly man, of gentlemanly bearing, and quiet demeanour, 
entered the room, and bowed inquiringly to White. 

‘¢T want to see Mr. Watkinson,” stammered the tobaconist. 

‘* My name is Watkinson,” said the new comer. 

“Ha! but you are not the Watkinson I want,” said White, turning 
pale : it’s about a returned bill.” 

“What has the rascal been doing you!” exclaimed Mr. Watkinson? 
number two. 

“Doing me ?” said White, inquiringly, “ I don’t quite understand you; 
you don’t mean to say I shall lose my money ? ” 

** Well! if you’ve trusted that damned rascal who calls himself James 
Watkinson, I’m sorry to say you'll lose every farthing.” 

“Oh, good Heavens, sir! you don’t mean to say that? It will ruin 
me,” cried White. 

“T’m very sorry for you, my friend, very sorry.” 

* But sir, isn’t this his house ?” 

‘No, my friend ; this house is mine.” 

“Oh Lord! Oh Lord! this is too bad. Look here, sir, this bill came 
due yesterday, and it wasn’t paid. I’ve got four others out, amounting in 
all to four hundred and seventeen pounds, some odd shillings: what am I 
to do?” 

“As far as I can see,” said the old gentleman, “ you'll have to grin 
and bear it.” 

“ But Pll transport the fellow |” exclaimed White, in a rage. 

“I heartily hope you will be able to do so,” was the quiet reply, 
“just let me look at the bill, will you. Ugh!” grunted the old man ; 
‘ payable at my Bankers,’ Curse his impudence !” 

“ Your Bankers, sir?” said White, faintly, seeing his hopes vanish one 
by one. 

«Yes, my Bankers. I bank at Barclay’s.” 

“Then the money Biddle told me about belonged to you?” 

*‘ Doubtless, my friend; James Watkinson never had a penny there.” 

‘** But, sir,” remonstrated White, ‘‘this must be his house; for I saw 
him here, and took wine with him in this room !” 

“True, my friend, you might have seen him here, for the rascal has 
done me as well as you. He came to me about twelve months ago, said 
his name was Watkinson, and claimed relationship with me—in fact, I’m 
afraid he is one. I found him a pleasant, entertaining fellow, and being 
a bachelor I took him to live with me. I lent him money, and the use of 
a counting house on my wharf; in fact, as I found him a persevering 
fellow, I would have done anything for him. The consequence has been 
that he has passed himself off as me, and got credit to an enormous 
amount. I shall lose a cool thousand by him.” 

*T see it all, I see it all now, sir. What a fool I’ve been! I’m a ruined 
man, sir. I can’t take up these bills : whatam I to do! Oh, my poor 
wife ! what will she say to all this ?” 
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“Come, come,” said the kind-hearted man, “it’s no use repining at 
what’s done. I’ve been, rather overseen in the matter. I’ll see what I can 
do to assist you. Go home, and tell your wife all about it, and I'll call in 
the morning, and see what’s to be done ;” and then going to the sideboard 
he poured out a bumper of sherry, saying, “ Here, take this, it will cheer 
your spirits.” 

“Poor man! poor man! I’m really sorry for him,” exclaimed Mr. 
Watkinson, as the door closed on the disconsolate White. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Wartr, as he walked down to the boat, began to reflect on the con- 
sequences of his loss, and the more he reflected the less inclined was he 
to meet his wife. ‘‘ How she will glorify at her own penetration !” thought 
he; “I shall never hear the last of it.”” But worse than all, ‘‘ Where was 
the money to come from to take up the bills ?” 

As White was in no hurry now, the boat was ready to start the moment 
he got on board. 

‘This boat’s much faster than the one I came in,” said he to the man 
at the wheel. 

“You see, sir,” said the man in reply, “the tide’s running down 
strong, that’s what makes you think so, else we ain’t so fast as ‘The 
Lady,’—by which abbreviated cognomination he was supposed to under- 
stand “ The Lady of the Lake.” 

They reached Chelsea in a crack, at least White thought so. He tried to 
be too late for the London boat—couldn’t find his ticket—it was no use ; 
the pier-man pushed him on board, saying, ‘‘ Take that gentleman’s ticket, 
Bill, will ye ?” 

Steam, wind, and tide, all conspired to carry Mr. White with more 
rapidity to his home and his wife, than he desired under the present 
circumstances. He thought of the lecture he knew he should have, and 
which at the same time he so well deserved. It was no use wishing the 
boilers would burst, or the machinery get out of order: nothing, does go 
wrong at such times. 

There was no stopping at the “Red House,” or ‘Thames Bank,” nor 
Pimlico ; nor yet at ‘ Vauxhall,” nor Lambeth. no, everything conspired 
to accelerate the journey, every revolution of the wheels brought him so 
much nearer home. What should he say to his wife ! How was he to break 
it to her! Four hundred and seventeen pounds gone—clean gone! What 
a fool he was! How he wished he had taken Maria’s advice, and not sent 
that last order! How Skinner would laugh at him, to be clean done by 
such a wretched swindle! All this, and much more, Mr. White said to 
himself as he paced the deck of the steamer; but it was of no use, and so 
home he went. 
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Mrs. White and her family were seated round a bright sea-coal, fire, 
which shed a cheerful glow on the happy faces which surrounded it. Mrs. 
White’s sister, “Aunt Selina,” had just dropped in, and was nursing the 
baby while Mrs, White prepared the tea. 

“T wonder where your father is,” said Mrs. White to her eldest 
daughter ; “go down Milly, into the warehouse, and see if he’s come 
back.” 

Miss Milly, like a dutiful daughter, descended into the warehouse, 
but “ Pa wasn’t there, and John didn’t know where he was gone ;” so Mrs. 
White said she ‘‘ wouldn’t wait much longer.” Having made the tea and 
the toast, and having several times wondered “what could keep Wilkie 
so long after his usual time,”’ and having confidentially told Selina ‘“ that 
he was the most tiresome man in the world,” she at last-lost all patience, 
called up Walter, and commenced the evening meal. 

“‘Where’s your father gone, Walter,” said Mrs. White as she poured 
out the tea. 

* Over to Watkinson’s.” 

“ Watkinson’s, indeed! Then we shan’t see him yet; and when he 
does come, I dare say he'll be half stupid. What’s he gone over 
there for?” 

“The bill: didn’t you know his bill was returned this morning 

“No,” said Mrs. White, sharply, “ but ’m not at all surprised. I told 
Wilkie what it would come to. Ugh! we shall lose all that money, I 
dare say. I knew that fellow would turn out a rascal, he carried it on his 
face ; he never could look straight at you. But here comes Wilkie, I can 
hear him on the stairs.” 

Mr. White was a long time hanging up his hat and coat—he dreaded 
a storm. He slunk into the room: he felt relieved however at seeing Selina, 
she was such a good-natured girl, and never would let Maria. get cross 
with any one. So he sat down, cheerfully asked Selina how she was, and 
said “it was a very fine day.” 

“My dear, we waited for you ever so long,” said Mrs. White, kindly ; 
“but Walter said you were gone over to Watkinson’s, and as I did not 
know when you’d come back, I began; but this is only our first cup: the 
tea is very good, and I’ll make you a fresh round of toast. Sit back, 
Walter, and let your father feel the fire.” 

‘She don’t know anything about the bill’ thought White; so he took 
his tea, and said nothing. ‘ I'll tell her when we go to bed,’ he mentally 
resolved ; ‘ it’s no use being in a hurry.’ 

« And so Mr. Watkinson’s bill was returned,” said Mrs. White as soon 
as the tea was removed, and the children put to bed. 

‘It’s coming now,’ thought Wilkie. ‘Yes, my dear, that fellow’s a 
regular swindler.” 

‘* Well, ’m not surprised ; I always said so.” 

“Yes, Maria, I know you did,” said White, in a subdued tone. 

«How much will you lose by him?” asked his wife. 

« Every farthing! Four hundred pounds, every penny of which I shall 
have to pay within a month. Maria, ’m a ruined man! Every body will 
know it, and every body will want to be paid. [’m a ruined man, Maria.” 

“T hope not, Mr. White; but, at any rate, you’re a very foolish one éo 
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trust so much to one person, you know I always said it was bad. But, 
come, tell me all about it.” 

Hereupon Mr. White related to his wife the particulars of Mr. 
Watkinson’s scheme of swindling. 

“ Never mind, Wilkie dear ; we must make the best of a bad bargain,” 
said Mrs. White, as he finished his recital; ‘ you know I always said it 
would be so; not that I ever thought it would have been so bad as it is. 
But, now, what do you mean to do?” 

“Mean to do, Maria! What can Ido? I can’t take up these bills, 
I must stop! You know last quarter I lost by Jenkins and Parker two 
hundred and seventy pounds, besides other small things. I really cannot 
go on.” 

“But, Mr. White, think of me and the children ; you must do some- 
thing !” 

“Well, Maria, I told the right Mr. Watkinson how I was situated, 
and he promised to come in the morning, and see what can be done.” 

**Faugh! nonsense! what does he care for us ?—I dare say he’ll do a 
lot—I don’t believe he’ll come at all: but we shall see.” 

* Don’t, Maria! I can bear anything but that—now don’t !” 

“Well, now, Wilkie, P'll promise not to say that again, if you'll 
promise not to do anything for the future without consulting me.” 

“T will! I will, indeed; Maria,” cried the repentant man; “I know 
you're always right ; but I’m sure I did it all for the best,” said Wilkie, 
quite overcome by the kind manner of his wife. 

“‘ Now, listen to me, Wilkie, and I think I can get you out of your 
trouble,” said Mrs. White, rising and unlocking a book-case ; “ you 
know you always allowed me a weekly sum for housekeeping—and you also 
know that you said I was stingy, and that I was making a private purse. 
Well, never mind if I was stingy, it’s a good thing to have a stingy wife 
sometimes, as you'll see. Well, I never spent all you allowed me, and I 
did make a private purse, but not for myself. You said you would allow 
me all the fourpenny pieces for pocket-money: and that’s the result.” 
And Mrs. White threw on the table a mysterious looking white pocket- 
book, with a flap. 

White took up the book, “ Barclay, and Co. in account with Wilkie 
White, Esq.: balance five hundred and sixty pounds,”—could he believe his 
eyes? He looked as his wife with blank amazement, as the good little 
woman stood all radiant with joy, and flushed with pride. “And is all this 
your savings, Maria?” inquired White. 

“ Every farthing !” and all saved by fourpenny pieces, and stinginess.” 

** That sly old fox Biddle was at the bottom of this, I know,” said the 
tobacconist, and then getting uproarious, he shouted, “Five hundred 
and sixty pounds! Hurrah!” and then, overcome by his feelings, he 
clasped his wife in his arms, and wept like a man. 

When he recovered himself he said to his wife, ‘“‘ Maria, I admit I have 
been a great ass; that I have been done as brown as a pancake. I never 
was so unhappy as when I was coming home in the steam-boat this after- 
noon ; but I'd go through it all, over and over again, just for the sake of 
proving you such a dear good little woman.” “TI say,” broke out White 
suddenly, “won’t this astonish Skinner’s weak nerves! he'll be regularly 
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stam’d. I dare say he knows all about it by this time; but, blow 
Skinner! let’s have some whisky toddy, Maria:” and saying this, White 
filled his pipe with some tobacco, and smoked away like a prince. 

It was a happy evening for the Whites. Wilkie said he’d never do 
anything again without consulting his wife, and swore, yes, actually swore 
she was the best little woman in the world; and Mrs. White had the 
greatest trouble to keep him from dashing the tumbler on the floor ; he 
said if he didn’t break something he should not sleep, but Mrs. White had 
him there, for she reminded him, that he had promised her not to do 
anything without consulting her, so she forbad him to smash the glass. 

“It’s only ten-pence, Maria, and I must do something to express my 
joy om 

“Don’t be foolish, Wilkie, but finish your pipe and come to bed.” 

Skinner did hear of White’s loss, and he wondered how he carried 
things with such a high hand. The world thought he was a keen, clever 
man, and had somehow. got out of the affair well ; but no one but his 
wife, and old Mr. Watkinson, ever knew to what extent Mr. Wilkie 
White was done brown. 





COLONEL GARDINER, AND DOCTOR DODDRIDGE’S 
LIFE OF HIM. 


By Epwarp Draper. 


Few books might afford a readier means of exerting an influence beneficial 
to religion and morality, than those relating the trials and the triumphs of 
pious men. It is therefore somewhat remarkable that religious bio- 
graphies should be usually written as if to deter the general reader from 
their perusal, and to confine their benefit precisely to that class which 
stands least in need of them. There can be no possible reason why the 
life of a good Christian should be less interesting than that,of any other 
man, nor why it should not be written so agreeably as to arrest the atten- 
tion even of the young. And yet it is usually (and with few exceptions, 
that of the Life of Dr. Arnold being among the number), a mere ho- 
mily by the writer, in which the events narrated are treated as digres- 
sions. The phrases and style are those of the conventicle, and the author 
evidently considers that by thickly sprinkling his composition with shreds 
of scriptural quotations, he is doing all that is necessary to set himself 
above worldly criticism. The effect is just what might be expected, 
namely, that the unconverted derive less benefit from the writer’s labors 
than from the last Post Office Directory, and would just as soon dream of 
sitting to read one throughout as the other. 

The Life of Colonel James Gardiner, by Philip Doddridge, D.D., affords 
an illustration of this singular perversion of mental vision, which renders 
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the works of the best-intending men upon earth comparatively useless, 
just when the most brilliant opportunity is afforded them of advancing the 
cause of virtue and piety. If written in a simple, unpretending style, 
this biography might have become one of the most popular ever written. 
Neither the moral nor the religious lessons which it teaches, would have 
been in any way weakened by being addressed to a wider circle of readers, 
than that which alone can feel or imagine any interest in the good 
Doctor’s theological disquisitions, and in the scraps of hymns with which 
he has chosen to intersperse his heavy pages. The moral of Gardiner’s 
life proclaims itself: the Doctor attempts to stifle this to obtain a hearing 
for his own deductions, generally feeble, and not unfrequently wrong. 

At the age of nineteen, and during the reign of Queen Anne, James 
Gardiner, who had already served five years in the English army, was 
fighting as an ensign under Marlborough, at the famous battle of 
Ramilies. Some of the French had posted themselves advantageously 
in the church-yard, whither the young ensign was sent with a party of 
men, to endeavour to dislodge the enemy. He had rushed forward, 
with his colours in hand, in advance of his men, to whom he was 
shouting, in all the fierce excitement of battle, when a musket-ball 
entered his open mouth, and missing, happily, not only his tongue and 
teeth, but, still more fortunately, the spinal column, passed out through 
the back of his neck. Gardiner, who had felt the blow, but who ex- 
perienced no further pain for a few seconds, while the warm blood was 
yet flowing, imagined at first that he must have swallowed the bullet, 
until he suddenly fell from exhaustion. The worthy Doctor chooses to 
assume for the improvement of his readers, that the young ensign, at the 
instant of receiving the wound, was indulging in ‘horrid language.’ 
Perhaps it is thence intended to raise an inference that the musket-ball 
was a providential dispensation, intended as a reproof for the sin of 
swearing. 

The Duke of Marlborough, having gained the advantage, pursued the 
enemy, according to his usual plan, without care for the wounded left 
upon the field. Through that night young Gardiner lay bleeding and 
helpless upon the spot where he had fallen, and his life, imperilled by 
some stragglers of the enemy, who visited the scene for the purpose of 
plunder, was saved by the entreaty to ‘ spare the poor child,’ from the 
lips of a French monk. He was removed to a convent, where we are 
informed ‘‘ the Lady Abbess treated him with the affection and care of a 
mother, and he always declared that everything which he saw within 
these walls was conducted with the strictest decency and decorum,” a 
fact which perhaps startled many upon its first publication. Although 
the life of his hero was thus preserved bya “ Papist ” monk, and by 
good holy christian women, of whom it is recorded as such a remarkable 
circumstance, that they behaved with decency and decorum, although 
also ‘ Papists,” the Doctor cannot, in his superior enlightenment, abstain 
even in the same paragraph from a gird at the “‘ monstrous absurdities of 
Popery,” and “the Catholic Faith, as they were pleased to call it.” 

Although the Abbess and the sisters endeavoured earnestly to induce 
Gardiner to become a Catholic, their attempts proved futile. No sooner, 
however, was he released upon an exchange of prisoners, and restored to 
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health, than he commenced to prove how little religion could have had to 
do with his remaining unconvinced by their arguments, and that, however 
strong in doctrine, he was at Jeast weak in practice; nor in this respect 
does the conduct of the young ensign appear extraordinary, when com- 
pared with that of others who had preceded him, and perhaps with that 
of a few who have lived after him. Experience continually shows us 
that itis far easier tocling to the Thirty-nine Articles, than to keep the 
Ten Commandments; and many an honest person, who would rather die 
a martyr than turn Turk, nevertheless neglects systematically to live a 
Christian. He became a young man of pleasure, in the sense in which 
that term was applied in the reign of Queen Anne. There is, however, 
much reason to believe that, in his case, dissipation was far less the 
result of depravity than of the example of his associates. In one point, 
at least, Gardiner retained a sense of manly virtue and its exigencies. 
He never degraded himself by drunkenness, amid all the temptations by 
which he was surrounded; and this fact, which Dr. Doddridge 
admits, may lead us to hope that the subsequent repentance of Gardiner 
induced him rather to magnify than to extenuate the follies of his youth. 
A young man can scarcely be considered as lost, while his native strength 
of mind still enables him to resist successfully a temptation so universal 
and so insidious. Moreover, while yet in the height of his career of 
pleasure, he gave proofs of his prudence and activity in the most im- 
portant matters. He lived some years with the Earl of Stair, then 
English ambassador at Paris, to whom (the Doctor tells us) “he 
endeavoured to approve himself by every instance of faithful service.” 
If Gardiner had been the profligate which it pleases the Doctor, for the 
sake of an artistic contrast, to paint him, his residence in a subordinate 
capacity with Earl Stair would scarcely have been protracted. 
At the commencement of the year 1715, Gardiner was intrusted with 
despatches relating to a threatened invasion of England by Louis XIV. 
in behalf of the Pretender. 

While in London upon this business, Gardiner, who had by this time 
attained the rank of Captain, casually mentioned in conversation, that 
from what he knew of the French King’s health, he would not live 
six weeks. This saying having been reported at Paris by a spy, the 
Captain received a friendly warning, which delayed his return to the 
Continent. However, as Louis did really die within the time specified, 
the delay was but of short duration. 

On his return to Paris, Gardiner fell among the profligacy of the Court 
of the Regent Duc d’Orleans. Possessed of a handsome face and figure, 
and an apt conversation, combined with youth and a position in society, 
it is not to be wondered at that Gardiner became an especial favourite 
among the ladies of the Court. There is, however, evidence that while 
he was still an object of envy to other less fortunate gallants, the life into 
which he was almost precipitated was by no means to his taste. Bitter 
sighs and desponding thoughts, broke in continually upon the pleasures 
of the dashing young soldier, as he thought upon the hollowness of his 
present enjoyment, and upon its contrast with the calm sanctity of the 
convent, where his life had been preserved by the charity of the sisters, 
and of the peaceful home in Linlithgowshire, in which his aged and pious 
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mother had early trained his youthful mind in the principles and practice 
of religion. 

It is possible, that, for the purpose of relating effectively, the method 
which Doddridge faintly shadows forth, but is too timid to pursue, might 
be the best. It would not be difficult, by the sacrifice of some small 
amount of truth, to represent Gardiner as a tremendous uproarious 
debaucher, sunk beyond all worldly hope, reclaimed by a special, direct, 
and miraculous interposition, and afterwards living to exhibit one of the 
highest examples of the advantages and honourableness of religion. But 
it appears far more consistent with probability and facts, to consider him 
as the piously educated son of a venerable and exemplary lady; to 
attribute his failings to that false state of society and manners, into which 
he was cast by admission into the Court of the Regency, and to view his 
alleged conversion rather as a reclamation from an utterly vitiated and 
morbid course into one in harmony with his early education and with the 
principles which had guided his youth. It was one night (Dr. 
Doddridge thinks it was upon the Sabbath, but is not quite sure), that, 
having spent the evening in some gay company, whose dissipation 
however reckless had terminated at the not very late hour of eleven, that 
Gardiner found himself alone in his chamber at Paris, awaiting the 
time of midnight, to keep an appointment which had been made between 
himself and a married woman. ‘To pass the time he opened a book, which 
had been placed in his portmanteau unknown to himself by his mother, 
for the spiritual advantage of her son. It was entitled “ the Christian 
Soldier ; or, Heaven taken by Storm.” While engaged in looking through 
this work—for it did not sufficiently engage his attention to induce him to 
read it,—nothing could be more natural than that his mind should revert 
to the pious hands which had placed it in his way, that he should 
contrast the devotion and peace of his home in Linlithgowshire, with the 
vice and dissipation of his present existence, or that the contrast should 
be immeasurably to the disadvantage of the latter. Moreover, he was 
now only awaiting the midnight hour to fulfil an assignation, criminal 
enough in itself, but regarded in his native land with more than ordinary 
horror and detestation. The revulsion of feeling consequent upon such 
reflections in solitude, and at the most solemn hour of the night, was 
overpowering to the soldier, who in his heart had ever been frank, brave, 
truthful, and conscientious, and to whose inmost soul the idea of a 
clandestine and dishonourable action, such as that which he was then waiting 
to commit, must have been violently repugnant and offensive. He fell into a 
sudden agony of remorse, and sank back insensible in his chair. He used 
afterwards to relate how this stupor was preceded by a vision, in which the 
Crucifixon appeared before his eyes, but Dr. Doddridge is somewhat un- 
certain upon this point, as, perhaps, upon a few others, and feels partially 
inclined rather to believe that the Major had a remarkable dream,—an idea 
which all who have paid any attention to the physiology of nervous excite- 
ments,’and who will also take the trouble of considering the peculiar cireum- 
stances of Gardiner’s case will, probably reject, as a little more improbable 
than that of the miraculous apparition which the Doctor rather hesitatingly 
offers as an alternative. It must be remembered that Gardiner was in a 
Catholic country, where the Crucifix was accepted as the common and 
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general symbol of religion, and that during his long and painful confine- 
ment in the convent near Ramilies, when his life hung in the balance, this 
symbol was constantly presented to his eyes, and associated with hope, 
with peace and with holy charity. It is therefore but little surprising 
that his stricken soul should suddenly call before him up the sacred image 
or that he should behold it in the conventional style in which sculptors 
and painters have represented it from time immemorial, and as it is seen 
in every Catholic Church, surrounded with glory. In the notes to 
Waverley, Sir Walter Scott quotes approvingly from Hibbert’s Philosophy 
of Apparitions, (Edinburgh, 1820), a remark that a short time before, 
Colonel Gardiner had had a severe fall from his horse, in favour of the 
supposition that a derangement of the nervous system had more to do 
with the alleged snpernatural incident than Doctor Doddridge appears to 
suggest. 

But whether or not any miraculous interposition were afforded. beyond 
the recoil from evil and wickedness of a mind predisposed against both, by 
a strict and careful early training, but led nevertheless into wrong by the 
contagion of a demoralizing atmosphere, and beyond, also, the superadded 
self-reproach of a strictly honorable breast at finding itself harbouring plans 
of dishonor and wrong, the beneficial results, at least, of that evening 
appear indisputable. 

For a man in ordinary circumstances of life to become a devotee, usually 
argues some amount of social restraint and self-denial. One, however, to 
whom vivacious society is not a necessary incident to the duties of posi- 
tion, has comparatively trifling difficulty in effecting his separation from 
worldly companions. The gay associates of his earlier life will readily 
fall away from him, when they discover him to be no longer one of them- 
selves; and should he not incline to solitude and seclusion he will easily 
discover many of his own way of thinking, by whose example and conver- 
sation he may be encouraged and supported. But with Gardiner the case 
was widely different. For him, still young, one of the leaders of that 
school which supplied Congreve with his sparkling heroes, one from whom 
even some of the graver of his fellow officers considered it prudent to 
hold aloof, lest they might be endangered by his example, for him 
against whom a thousand of his own former sayings, and deeds, might 
and certainly would be recalled, to serve as bitter taunts upon his present 
change of conduct and professions—for him boldly to declare and act upon 
his reformation, required a degree of moral courage, which perhaps no 
merely mundane considerations could possibly have awakened. Gardiner 
found the struggle a severe one. He used to say that he feared less ad- 
vancing upon an enemy’s battery of cannon, thus seating himself at 
mess with his brother officers. But sincerity and earnestness seldom fail 
to secure ultimate respect, even from those who may have been, in the 
first instance, most ready to ridicule their effects. Gardiner soon brought to 
bear upon the matter of these annoying and severe trials, both wisdom 
and courage. He resolved that it was much better to encounter, and if 
possible to subdue, his enemies en masse, than to be a continued butt for 
the popping of sharp-shooting wits. Accordingly he induced one of his 
friends to issue invitations for a large dinner party, at which it was 
intimated that Major Gardiner (his then present rank), would attend and 
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relate the reasons of his change. We are told that some raillery which 
Gardiner allowed to fall almost unnoticed, passed before the removal of 
the cloth. After that, we are informed, he begged the patience of the 
company for a few minutes, “and then plainly and seriously told them 
what notions he entertained of virtue and religion, and on what con- 
siderations he had absolutely determined, that by the grace of God, he 
would make it the care and business of life, whatever he might lose by it, 
and whatever censure and contempt he might incur.” More to the same 
effect followed, and ridicule was then silenced. It is indeed sorry 
jesting with a man in earnest. The host at whose house the party had 
assembled, rose after Gardiner’s speech, and exclaimed, ‘ Come, let us 
call another cause; we thought this man mad, and he is in good earnest, 
proving us to be so.” 

It is curious to note the effects ot fashion and custom, even upon the 
devotional tastes and habits of the pious. At the time of Gardiner’s 
conversion the psalms and hymns of the learned and ingenious Dr. 
Isaac Watts appear to have been in high vogue. If there be one point 
in the character of his hero to which Dr. Doddridge is more particular 
in calling attention than another, it is that of his partiality for hymns. 
Moreover, the ‘‘ Doctor appears rather anxious to impress upon the minds 
of his readers, that he himself had exerted his humble powers, (perhaps 
not altogether unsuccessfully,) in that peculiar branch of literature. In 
one place he tells us, “I know not when I may get time to publish a 
volume of these serious though artless compositions, which I sent him, (the 
Colonel,) in manuscript some years ago, and to which I have since made 
very large additions.” We are unfortunately debarred from giving our 
readers any sufficient specimen of the style of religious poetry, which was 
cultivated about a century ago, by a curious but scarcely inexplicable 
circumstance. We have noticed throughout the extracts scattered in the 
* Life,” that, whenever the sentiment is feeblest, and the verse most 
dubious, the most sacred words are invariably employed to eke out the 
barren metre. This prudent arrangement certainly prevents quotation 
by all who would avoid the charge of irreverence. Two verses, however, 
of something designated as Dr. Watts’ imitation of the twenty-sixth Psalm 
(to which it does not bear the remotest resemblance in any way whatever,) 
may, it is hoped, be subjoined without fear of offence. We are told that 
the piece was a favourite one with the Colonel : 


‘¢The world beheld the glorious change, 
And did my hand confess ; 
My tongue broke out in unknown strains, 
And sang surprising grace. 

* * 


‘« Let those that sow in sadness wait, 

Till the fair harvest come; 

They shall confess their sheaves are great, 
And shout the blessings home.” 


For all this, there is something far from ludicrous in the picture of the 
pious Colonel, fully accoutred in the costume of his day, in low-crowned 
befeathered three-cornered hat, in gold laced scarlet coat, with wide sleeves 
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and Mechlin ruffles, with his breast-plate of inlaid steel, his clanging 
broad-sword, and enormous jack-boots, riding at a walking pace, in front 
of a troop of dragoons, and beguiling the tedious road, with a carol from 
the “ serious though artless composures” of Doddridge or Watts. Such 
a combination allied to hypocrisy would provoke not only our mirth but our 
scorn. But when we know the man to be in earnest, a brave warrior, and true 
gentleman to boot, and his daily life to be of a piece with this, we had 
rather doff a hat than curl a lip as he passes by. 


(To be concluded in another paper.) 


MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS ; 
HIS KICKS AND HALFPENCE. 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


IN WHICH MARSTON LYNCH HAS SOME OF HIS NOBLES BROUGHT DOWN TO 
NINEPENCE, 


Mr. Merripessies took a furnished house at the West End of 
London ; that is to say, Mr. Merripebbles took it nominally—the 
real tenants being his wife and Miss Carlton. The house was 
furnished as most well-to-do middle-class dwellings are, now-a-days, 
without a trace of character or individuality, without one relic or 
indication that would make you decisively say “such and such a 
kind of man lived there once.” Poor old Merripebbles was not the 
sort of man to leave any very vivid mark after him. His changeable 
restless wife was one of those active reformers, who are generally 
discovered, at the end of a given period, to have left things in exactly 
the state they found them. The one being in their little household, 
who alone could have given true colour and character to the dreary 
platitudes of glass and mahogany around them, was a changed being, 
taking interest in few things. 

Maud was very wretched. Not grief, but anger—dull, vindictive, 
unrelenting anger had taken possession of her—to the exclusion of 
all other feelings. Her beautiful dream of life was over: the fairy 
prince had married the pretty shepherdess—treating her, the all- 
powerful enchantress, with disdain. She would weave spells around 
them yet, and crush them in their own rose bower. 
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Sometimes for days she would neglect her toilette, her studies, 
almost her food even—and mope in savage loneliness. Then she 
would take a self-torturing pleasure in dressing herself in her 
costliest garments, and displaying her rarest accomplishments, 
passing herself in scornful review, as it were; as though to say, 
‘*And he refused all this!”’—the “all this,” splendid in external 
beauty and a thousand graces, being valueless to the vast heart full 
of love within, that had been rejected too. 

I think a really wise friend at this period would have saved Miss 
Carlton from herself. But alas! she had none such acquaintances 
in London; they had but few, and these were people pinned down to 
the senseless conventionalities of middle-class life, young women 
brought up to think of nothing but to catch husbands,—a description 
of “game” which, I am assured by numerous complaining mammas, 
the utter uselessness (not by any means invariably counterbalanced 
by the existence of a remarkable degree of ornament) of the modern 
class daughter is making more ‘‘shy” every day. Among such young 
persons, who are merely saved from utter frivolity by a strong dash 
of heartless cynicism in the pursuit of their material interests, a 
nature like Maud’s could find little sympathy. 

Young ladies of this kind, pinched, padded, gummed, greased and 
tortured, laughing over their hothouse bouquets (the price of which 
in more honest times would have bought shirts for their struggling, 
bankrupt, despairing fathers), Maud was thought masculine. It was 
because she was so feminine, that those little speaking dolls could 
not comprehend her. 

All that there was of her was thoroughly woman, she was so big 
of heart, and brain!—she was a giant vine, trailing on the 
earth, her rich fruits crushed and wasting for want of a goodly tree 
to twine herself round. Any miserable sticks were enough for the 
little creeping plants about her. 

Mrs. Merripebbles scolded and entreated, consoled and cried. 
She treated her daughter with a good deal of choice invective which 
she called religious exhortation. She set divers weak-eyed individuals 
in black coats, and white cravats of various cuts, to talk to the young 
lady. The reception experienced by those gentlemen was seldom en- 
couraging. The best consolation they had to offer her wounded spirit, 
was generally in the form of a lecture uponsurplices or painted windows. 
Some of them, of a more practical turn, were of opinion that she 
could not do better than devote her energies and fortune to the cause 
of the unconverted Heathen, and in fact emigrate with the speaker 
as a Missionary bride: an allusion to the street door usually cut 
short their interviews. 

Sometimes it pleased her to show herself in public, when Marston 
Lynch and his wife were most likely to see her. She would taunt 
Lucy with her dazzling beauty and riches, from opera boxes 
and carriages. The rueful, woe-be-gone looks the poor little suc- 
cessful rival would cast towards her lost friend, were triumphs to 
the latter. 
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But the triumph of all was still with Lucy, and the thought 
rankled. , 

And how was our worthy friend, Don Sancho de Saumarez, getting 
on all this time ? 

Well, upon the whole, he was progressing as favorably as could be 
expected. In the first place, he was in Maud’s most secret confidence. 
In the second, he was nearer her equal in intelligence and acquire- 
ments than any one else she was in the habit of seeing. Moreover, 
dogged and persistent admiration of a woman, in spite of cruelty 
and insult, will eventually have some softening influence on the 
most obddrate. Even Maud could explain to herself how it had been 
brought about. Don Sancho was a daily visitor at her mother’s 
house, with a kind of tacit understanding that he was Miss Carlton’s 
suitor. 

There was one thing that perplexed our diplomatic friend not a 
little. This was Maud’s unshaken determination of vengeance upon 
Marston and Lucy. Saumarez had made her a promise, to which she 
intended holding him. He had promised to show her enemies, as 
she called our poor unoffending young friends, ruined. Let him do 
this, and he might claim his reward. 

Now, as we have seen, Don Sancho was a very good-natured 
fellow, and without a particle of malice. It would give him real 
pain to ruin Marston. 

Besides, he didn’t see very clearly how he was to doit. He had 
intended to act upon the principle of giving our hero plenty of rope, 
and then taking credit to himself for his execution. However, as he 
thought Marston had not perhaps quite rope enough, he thought there 
would be no harm in buying him an extra yard or two. 

He was really a very pleasant fellow. If he was doing you an 
ill turn, he was sure to doit agreeably. If he had found it necessary, 
as might happen in an extreme case, to poison a friend, he would 
have infallibly made the mixture palatable. The little shove he 
meditated giving our hero down hill he administered in the shape 
of a most friendly slap on the shoulder. 

He induced one of the scores of small capitalists for whose 
discovery he had a remarkable nose, to start a satirical publication, 
of which he made Marston the Editor at a tolerable salary. 

This act of friendship stood him in excellent stand. It even 
partially reconciled him to Lucy. You see this good fellow could 
not bear to have enemies. 

The principles of the new journal were avowedly of the most 
savage description. Every public character, on the least provocation, 
was to be attacked without mercy. Marston having a decided 
vocation for this kind of composition, was not long in attracting to 
himself and his paper a considerable share of the public attention. 
A few weeks’ editorship saw Marston Lynch in the possession of a 
widely increased London reputation, and also of some few dozen 
influential and dangerous enemies. 

I think that an enthusiastic young author, with nothing but 
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his authorship to depend on, had better (from the point of view, be 
it understood, of material interest)—take to drinking, gambling, 
horse-racing, alchemy, the search after the Elixir of Life—travel, in 
fact, on any of the turnpike roads to ruin that reach the goal by a 
short-cut—than seek it by the circuitous and cheerless path of 
personal satire. It is all loss and no gain. You attack a hundred 
people: you immediately make a hundred enemies,—almost as 
expensive a stud to maintain as a hundred horses. If you are honest, 
keen-sighted, and eloquent, so much the worse for you. Your feelings 
prompt you to select the basest of mankind for your castigation : 
your wits give you the clearest insight as to the faults by which they 
are most distinguished, and naturally most anxious to conceal ; your 
eloquence lends you colours to paint them as they are. A bad man 
hates the truth, as an ugly woman does a photograph. The secret 
that he is an ass, is the most dangerous one you can impart to a fool. 
He will never forgive it, for may it not have been true ? 

The Roman proverb, that “ written letters will remain,” is more 
true as applied to satirical than to any other class of literature. I 
believe that there never was a line printed against any person—in 
his own country and language —that did not come to his eyes with 
full knowledge of, or shrewd means of guessing at the writer, and 
not one such line, do I believe, was ever really forgotten or forgiven. 
No matter how obscure your organ, how harmless your intention,— 
if you have once removed the cuticle of a moral sore, however 
slight, the patient will remember the pain, and store up its memory 
against the operator. And of the classes the most dangerous to 
satirise are those usually selected by the young writer (on the 
irrational principle of the unclean bird) as butts for his satire, 
namely, the men of his own thin-skinned order. I have often seen 
“quarrels of authors” apparently made up, the former enemies 
swearing by and hugging each other like Siamese twins. If ever 
there has been a paper war between two such people, I look upon 
the alliance as unsound; one that no community of interests or 
ties of subsequent good-fellowship can hold long together. 

They may dedicate books to each other—write, live, eat, drink, and 
smoke together; there will still rankle in the breast of one, at least, 
some such recollections as the following:— 

“This man once exposed me in an act of plagiarism, injustice, or 
ignorance. He robbed me of half such or such a success by proving 
that I had stolen my fable from another writer. He dragged my 
former needy existence to light, when I was compelled to do things 
for a livelihood that I have not since cared to talk about. He cut 
up my favorite book or lashed my pet song. He called my political 
honesty into question on this occasion, and ridiculed my grammar on 
that.” 

And, take my word for it, this smouldering fire will break out at 
some future time. ‘The two friends cool. One of them—say the 
honest but inconsiderate satirist—following what I maintain to be his 
inevitable destiny, has not kept pace with the world so rapidly as his 
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late friend and former enemy. The latter, wise in his generation, has 
made friends, and has many gates of success open tohim. It is now 
in his power to help the other with commissions, introductions, 
favorable notices, and what not. Let the other ask for anything of 
the kind, and speedily awaken to a sense of his mistake, 

And the man who thus takes what he conceives to be his legiti- 
mate revenge, need not be a bad or vindictive man in the least. With 
all the imaginative classes, amour propre is excessive, and its 
promptings are too often mistaken for principles. 

The most philosophic among us, even though at the moment he 
rises from the last dash of a savage article upon an unknown or dis- 
liked author, reading a similar stricture upon his own works, will, to a 
certain extent, believe the writer of the latter to have been actuated 
by motives of baseness and calumny or envy. 

If 1 were to see to-morrow Sir Edward Lytton and Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson walking arm in arm, laughing at each other’s jokes, and 
hanging on each other’s words, do you suppose 1 should believe in the 
genuineness of such a coalition? Canthe Poet Laureate—unless he 
be more than man, and less than Poet—ever forget the sneer at his 
merits (aimed through his pension) in the New Timon? If Sir Edward 
were to live for a hundred years—attaining to a thousand cheap 
editions, ten thousand Baronetcies, and a million University Rector- 
ships, would he not writhe to his dying day under the scorching 
of these eight imperishable lines in the Old Timon and the New ? 


“ Such was the Old—here comes the New! 
Regard him—a familiar face! 
I thought we knew him—What! ’tis you, 
The padded man who wears the stays. 
‘‘Who charm‘d the girls and kill’d the boys, 
With dandy pathos, when you wrote,— 
A Lion you!—who made a noise, 
And shook a mane en papillottes ?” 


No! the “ mane en papillottes,”’ is beyond earthly forgiveness. 

Take another view of the picture. Assume that through ignorance, 
temper, or prejudice, you have attacked a good man unjustly. In 
addition to having a crime on your conscience, premeditated or not, 
you have a good man for your enemy—a sad state of things. at any 
time. For there are few men so good that they can do more than 
forgive an injustice. The best can rarely bring themselves to 
esteem or encourage its perpetrator. 

And of the above homily, what is the moral? I really donot know 
of any, except the one pointed at by Dr. Watts, in his excellent 
ballad of “‘ the Busy Bee,”—only for “little children” in the striking 
lines upon the “angry passions,” read “literary gentlemen.” It 
weakens the rhythm, but naturally strengthens the application to the 
case in point. 

At any rate Marston Lynch made enemies by his, or rather Don 
Sancho’s, new publication—many of them men who at a future 
time might have been glad and able to serve him. He made little 
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else, it is true. For writing of that lively and pregnant descrip- 
tion, though greatly relished among the personal friends of the 
satirised, does not always command appreciators outside those circles. 
The publication, in fact, did not pay. Marston Lynch, after having 
submitted to a dozen successive reductions of salary, found himself 
suddenly deprived of his weekly excitement. The Journal stopped. 

At this period Mrs, Lynch was on the eve of making an ad- 
dition to the family. 

Marston finished his five act comedy in a hurry. He had quite 
departed from his original design. The conclusion was an anti- 
climax, vamped up from stale French materials. Marston took it 
to his friend Toplin, of the Cork-street Theatre. 

Mr. Toplin having detained the MS. a month, returned it un- 
opened. Marston had questioned, in his late Journal, the talents 
and charms of a new actress, a great favorite of Mr. Toplin’s, but, 
it should be added, not of Mrs. Toplin’s. The manager had been 
heard to say, that he would have nothing fo do with a pitiful fellow, 
who could be so unmanly as to attack a lady. 

The piece ‘ went the round ” of all the principal theatres, and was 
rejected at all in succession. 

Lucy was confined of a little boy—who came into the world with 
a scanty supply of comforts waiting for him. 

Marston, driven by his necessities, consented to the production of 
his piece at one of the minor theatres, that had been taken by a 
needy speculator, chiefly with a view to extorting money from 
amateurs, ambitious for a public debut. Our hero was to be paid a 
small sum for each nightly representation; the piece was acted by 
a wretched gang of shop-boys, ballet girls, and supernumeraries, 
The theatre, sank into disrepute by various successive mismanage- 
ments, was considered beneath the notice of the newspapers. The 
piece dragged on for a week, and then died out of the bills. 
Marston was not sorry—he had been ashamed of it. 

Hopeless struggling, “cold water,” and unceasing disappoint- 
ment are bad regimen for young men of our hero’s constitution. 

Marston Lynch fell ill. 


MONOPOLOLOGUES. 


THIRTY years ago it was scarcely believed that one man could, by his own 
unassisted powers, enchain the attention of an audience for the space of 
two hours. Those patient and decorous persons who sat out the longest 
Shakesperian plays, the dullest five-act comedies, farces in two acts, which 
seemed to have been written expressly for the purpose of bringing in the 
joke which usually missed fire, those audiences who underwent such 
solemnities valiantly, if not cheerfully, would have recoiled from a lively 
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rattler like the present Charles Mathews, and were astonished at the pre- 
sumption which induced his father to imagine he could entertain them 
single-handed. Could the elder Mathews now rise from his grave and 
peruse the front sheet of the “Times,” he would find that the taste of 
audiences was somewhat changed, and that the race of “entertainers” of 
which he was the 4vater, had, indeed ‘spread and covered the earth.” 
Ascents of Mont Blanc, and Olios of Oddities, Lion-slayers at Home, 
and in fact nearly all Drawing-room Entertainments are Monopolologues, 
and produce large incomes to their possessors. Under various titles, Mr. 
Henry Russell has been giving a semi-dramatic entertainment, during the 
last ten years, in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom and 
America ; while from the columns of those journals more specially devoted 
to theatricals, we learn, of not only gentlemen, but ladies who are “ doing 
great business in the provinces” with musical and dramatic lectures, of 
which they are the sole exponents. 

The cause of the general success of such experiments may, we think, be 
traced as much to the change that has taken place in the public taste as 
to the improvement in the amusements provided for it. The great fea- 
ture of the present day is the tendency to tilt at all shams, and the great 
weapon employed is ridicule. The public will no longer patronise those 
theatres where are produced dull comedies, full of platitudes concerning 
rustic virtue and British power, or tragedies stuffed with inflated senti- 
mentality and mock heroics. We can no longer respectfully admire the 
stern hero of melodrama who bids his slaves convey his enemy “to the 
deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat ;” for, by the aid of Mr. Dickens, 
we have seen this melodramatic tyrant in private life in the ridiculous 
person of Mr. Lenville; nor can we alternately cry over and applaud 
the heroine while Mr. Thackeray has shown us Miss Fotheringay taught 
to stand on one particular board, and to use a particular set of gestures 
for the expression of each species of emotion. To the general patrons of 
the theatre nothing is so acceptable as the mirror held up to nature, but 
then it must be the nature of the nineteenth century. They do not care 
for long speeches, even if clothed in the most poetic language; they want 
to see the reflex of themselves and their neighbours, to be presented with 
tvpes of the various classes of society in the present day; and never are 
they happier than when they are beholding with roars of laughter an 
exact representation of themselves in their weakest points. 

If the dramas of thirty years ago did not supply this want, if they 
represented an unnatural and artificial state of society instead of depicting 
manners as they really were; certainly, the “entertainments” that 
then existed were not more truthful. The only gentlemen then essaying 
Monopolologue were Mr. Mathews and Mr. Yates, and, on turning to 
the printed editions of their lectures, and also to some private manuscripts 
which we have had the opportunity of inspecting, we find that no class of 
character represented could possibly have existed, and that charac- 
teristics, dresses and ideas were all of the old conventional stamp. Though 
written by some of the smartest men of the day, they read now like the 
effusion of the wits who compile the columns of ‘ Random Readings’’ or 
“ Facetie” for modern penny periodicals. 

In one of Mr. Mathews’ entertainments called “ My Invitation,” he 
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commences by telling the public that he had been apprenticed to them for 
seven years, but had found them such indulgent masters, that, though his 
time was expired, he would not throw up his indentures ; and he pro- 
ceeds to the expression of a wish, which reads like of the “ sentiments ” one 
to be found at the end of a Book of Toasts, “that if he had ever suc- 
ceeded in macadamizing the road to mirth, or in throwing a bridge over 
the Gulf of Sorrow,” he might still continue to experience their 
patronage ! 

The characters in the “ Invitation” are ludicrously unnatural, and are 
fitted with names which, like those in pantomime bills, tell their pecu- 
liarities. ‘ Policeman, Mr. Bullseye” is not less explanatory than ‘“ Mr. 
Shakeley” whom we know at once to be a nervous valetudinarian, keeping 
doors and windows hermetically sealed, dreading draughts, and constantly 
expecting death, while the whole time in the enjoyment of excellent health. 
Nor does it require an acute intellect to perceive that “Sir Harry Skelter” 
would be a rattling good-for-nothing baronet, or ‘Sir Archibald 
McRhomboid,” a fertile mathematician. who would persist in rejecting 
every proposition that could not be worked out by the rules of Euclid. 

On turning to Mr. Yates’s “reminiscences,” we find no improvement. 
“‘Mr. Damper,” an old gentleman who throws cold water on every pro- 
posal; “ Mr. Felix Fact,” another old gentleman who takes everything 
au piéd de la lettre, and “is glad that the candidates are going to canvasr 
the Borough, as he recently got wet walking from Tooley Street to Guy’: 
Hospital ;” “ Mrs. Paulina Pry,” an inquisitive old woman, are characters 
equally far-fetched and unnatural. 

To exhibit then the state of society as it really exists, unfettered by 
stilted language and conventional claptnap, to pourtray everyday characters, 
the vraisemblance of which can be attested or denied by the audience 
whose lives are passed among them, seems to be the idea of both 
dramatist and entertainment writers of the present day. To the happy 
working out of this notion, we may trace the brilliant success of Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s comedy, “ Still Waters Run Deep ;” and we may attribute the 
crowded audiences who fill the prettily-decorated rooms of existing lec- 
turers: the daily performances at the Egyptian Hall exemplify this 
theory, for though there is no doubt that originally the great attractior 
of that lecture was the opportunity which it afforded of becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Albert Smith, and of hearing the description 
of the ascent of Mont Blanc from his own lips; yet now that the lecturer 
is as well known to the London public as the statue at Charing Cross ; 
and notwithstanding the fact that the ascent, erst the principal feature, is 
now but casually alluded to—the audience flock in undiminished numbers 
to the rooms, because each character introduced in the entertainment is 
one whom some or other of them have encountered; and the descriptions 
of the travelling English are thoroughly natural and life-like. 

Mr. Albert Smith’s entertainment is, however, so completely sui generis, 
consisting more of a record of travel and experience interspersed with 
light characteristic sketches of people he has met in the course of his 
wanderings, that, for an illustration of our idea, we would rather take the 
Olio of Oddities, as given by Mr. Woodin. 

It is in his thorough departure from the old conventional and hackneyed 
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types of character that, in our opinion, Mr. Woodin’s excellence lies. His 
first impersonation, “ An Animated Sandwich,” is the exact representative 
of that class, who, as Hood said, “live on a shilling a day and their 
board.” In dress, in voice and manner, in shuffling gait and grumbling 
stupidity, the board-carrier is before you; he delivers no particularly 
funny speeches, uses no low comedy “ gag,” sings no irresistibly droll 
song, with undying chorus. Mr. Woodin and his libretto-writer know 
that the person to be represented would do none of these things : but he is 
represented as he has been seen by the public in the streets just before 
they entered the room, and the impersonation is, therefore, an undoubted 
success. The various portraits introduced into the “‘ Chapter of Critics” 
are even more cleverly embodied : the first, Dr. Johnson, though rendered 
with due fidelity to our preconceived notions, as to the dress, stomach and 
voice of the celebrated lexicographer, is but the presentation of a received 
type, which would have been equally well worked out by less clever men ; 
it is in his photography of that life which passes under his immediate eyes 
that Mr. Woodin shines. Thus, the half-hesitating yea-nay connoisseur of 
music, the red-bearded, technicality-using prononcé votary of art, who 
talks Ruskin-like sledge-hammer criticism ; the used-up swell, who prefers 
the legs of the ballet to the brains of Shakespeare; the grumbling old play- 
goer in the pit, redolent of Kemble and Siddons, and peevishly mournful 
over the decadence of the drama; and, last and best of all, the rattling, 
whistling, shrieking gamin in the gallery, who.from his boldness, is the true 
dramatic censor, who by sheer insolence commands or forbids an encore, 
and adjusts the proper height at which the “ borders’’ should be fixed by 
the carpenters ;—who is the staunch friend of virtue and low comedy, and 
to whom the eyes of the dying baron are turned in mute appeal for the 
final ‘‘ Bray-vo!” These are every-day characters whose portraits are at 
once appreciable by an every-day audience. 

His other best impersonations we hold to be Lady Evergreen, Miss 
Chattaway, and a tipsy foxhunter proposing a toast at a bridal party. 
The “make-up” of the first is perfect, and there appears before you an 
elderly lady in silver hair and brocaded dress, quiet and dignified in her 
manner, the very person you would imagine inhabiting the old manorial 
hall in the village—forming a great contrast to Miss Chattaway, who isa 
dashing London dele in the most modern of ball costumes and appoint- 
ments. It is in the representation of female characters that Mr. Woodin 
differs much from his predecessors : in their libretti were to be found none 
but coarse and elderly women, more like the hideous caricatures of penny 
Valentines than humanity, who were furnished with a lisp, a stammer, or 
a brogue to “hammer a hoarse laugh from a coarse throng.” At the 
Olio of Oddities the female impersonations are creations in a new walk of 
dramatic art. 

In taking leave of the subject, we would wish to point out to those 
young men whose talent for mimicry is so much in request after supper, 
whose “bit of Kean” convulses the drawing-rooms of Islington, and whose 
breath-holding attempts at Buckstone invades the serenity of Clapham, 
we would wish to point out to them that although they may shine in 
their sphere, it were unwise to seek a more public recognition of their 
talent. 
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To exaggerate the inflexions of the human voice in any man is no diffi- 
cult matter, but to reproduce each quaint characteristic in the Woodin 
manner, requires the eye of an artist and the study of a life. 








THE BALLADS AND ROMANTIC POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
X.—ALI PACHA AND THE DERVISH. 


‘‘ When the doom of a mortal is written in the fatal book of Destiny, let him do what 
he may, he will never escape the dreadful future in store for ‘him. Death pursues 
him everywhere—surprises him even in his bed—sucks his blood with greedy lips, and 
carries him away on his shoulders.”—PanaGo Sontzo. 


Great ALI pass’d: the proudest in the street, 
Levell’d their turbans with his stirrup’d feet. 
** Allah! ” the People sang. 
A Dervish, bent with age and sear’d with pain, 
Cleft through the crowd and seized the Pacha’s rein ; 
And thus his crack’d voice rang :— 


** Ali Tepélini! thou light of lights— 

“ Who sittest on the Divan’s proudest heights, 
“ Whom glory bore and nursed ! 

«Thou warrior of the myriad-pointed blade, 

“ Shade of the Pachalik !—itself Heav’n’s shade— 
** Thou art a hound accurst ! 


“ A funeral torch, thou see’st not, lights thy path, 
“ As from a vase o’erfill’d thou pour’st thy wrath 
** Over those trembling ones. 
“‘ Thou shin’st amid them like a scythe in grass : 
“‘ Thy gorgeous palace is a loathsome mass, 
* Built with their blood and bones. 


«Thy day will come! Ere long Janina falls, 

“To crush and tomb thee in its crumbling walls.— 
** May Allah chain thee well 

“Beneath the tree accurst, where spirits damned 

“On its black branches shiver—crouch’d and cramm’d 
“* Down in the seventh Hell! 


“ Naked, thy soul shall fly! amid the flames 
« A Demon’s voice shall read thy victims’ names. 
** Round, thou shalt see them prowl ; 
“ Spectres with emptied veins, yet bleeding still, 
“ More num’rous than the sounds of baffled ill, 
*« Thy fears shall make thee how] ! 
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** All this shall come to pass! and thou in vain 
*“ Might yell for fleet or fortress—sword or chain 
**( Waste of despairing breath! ) 
“ B’en though Great Ali—like the heathen Jew, 
“To cheat the devil, waiting for his due— 
“ Should change his name ere death ! ” 


A sword, beneath his robe, graced Ali’s side, 
A loaded blunderbuss—as crater wide, 
Three pistols (used to smoke), 
Also a dirk : he let the priest revile— 
Then musing bow’d his head, and with a smile 
Gave the old man his cloak. 


Rosert B. Brovau. 


THE OXFORD GHOST. 


BEING A TRUE RELATION OF A SPIRITUAL INTERVIEW OF ONE BOODLE, T. G. 
(OR TRAVELLING GENT,) WITH 


THE SPIRIT OF A DECEASED COLLEGIAN. 


THE WHOLE TRURB, INTERESTING, PLEASANT, AND PROFITABLE TO BE READ; TAKEN IN 
SHORTHAND FROM THE LIPS OF THE NARRATOR, AND PUBLISHED FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF HIMSELF, 


BY JAS. HAIN FRISWELL. 


OODLE, sing a song !” 

I addressed the obese individual of 
that name, the “capital B,” as he 
delighted to be called in the midst of a 
festive party. I always make a point 
thereat of asking the wrong man to do 
the right thing. It gives such a blaze 
of triumph to the capable, if you show 
up the incapable. It makes the giant 
look taller, the strong man stronger. I 
ask the clown to dance, the dull man to 
make a joke, the fellow who should only 
be trusted with a spoon to carve a 
chicken! Boodle could no more sing 





than a crow. 

“Sing a song!” he answered, with the voice of a trombone, “I would 
as soon swallow the poker. I am nota bashful man, but I am past 
singing, if ever indeed I was fit for it, and I do not much think that I 
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ever was. I never sang in my life but 1 felt ashamed of myself for 
doing so. Some people tune away, vociferating pleasantly, watching the 
flies on the ceiling, with an air about them which tells any one how cleverly 
they think they doit. They like it, I suppose; but as for myself, I never 
in all my life sang, but I felt uneasy for at least three weeks afterwards. 
The last time I attempted anything of the sort was when 1 went to a 
whitebait dinner, and do you know that I could not look any of my friends 
in the face for three weeks afterwards. Pleasant that, was it not? Sing! 
no, I’ll die the death of a martyr first !” 

“Then you will do something to amuse the party. A Christmas party 
comes but once a year, is sacred to old feelings, old superstitions, old 
stories, old songs, old loves, old fancies, and old remembrances. Thank 
Heaven for Christmas !”” 

“Amen,” said the Priest piously. ‘ You have been,” said the soldier 
of the party, carefully caressing his whiskers—‘you have been out in 
the world a great deal, sir?” ‘Oh, yes,” answered my uncle; “out 
a good deal;—out of my reckoning sometimes, out of spirits very 
often, out of sorts as well;—very seldom, till I grew rather wiser, out of 
debt : and when I was young, I must confess it, what with dancing at 
parties with pretty girls, and staying late at bachelors’ rooms, very often 
‘out’ of nights. 

“Tn those nocturnal rambles did you ever see a ghost ?” 

“ Well,” answered my uncle, “I can’t say that I did, and I can’t 
say that I did not. I am in a state of perplexity between the two. To 
my dying day, there is a point about which I can never solve, and I 
don’t believe I shall either, no, not if I live to be eighty. It was about 
Christmas time, too.” 

“* How was it then?” 

“ Why, thus: — I was in my younger days a ‘Bagman.’ Why they 
ealled us ‘ Bagmen ’ I don’t know, nor do I care. Your aunt did. She used 
to be preciously wild about it. But so long as I pleased my customers and 
got orders for the house of which I am now the head, what cared 1? I 
dare say that the young fellows who look to inherit my sovereigns will 
not think them less heavy because they were earned by a ‘Bagman.’ I 
would rather be called a Bagman than a Commercial gent.,—‘ Commer- 
cials,’ they call them now, and they are whisked about from place 
to place in railway carriages. Ah! mine were the days; when I travelled 
I did the thing like a gentleman, with my black-bodied gig and yellow 
wheels, and fast-trotting mare. I used to astonish the country people, 
and there was not a barmaid along within forty miles of London, who 
had not made love to me, after her fashion: but then I had metal 
more attractive in London. 

“Well, I was going what I called the Midland Circuit, in this very 
same gig, driving this very same mare. It was after, just after 
Thurtell cut Weare’s throat, and a melancholy time it was. The country 
papers were full of murders, and every passenger on the road looked 
sharply into the faces of those whom he met, and thought every other 
person a highwayman. As for me, I put a couple of good double- 
barrelled pistols close to me in the gig, buttoned my coat round me, and 
determined to take my chance. 
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“T was in the tobacco trade then, as now,—p’raps so many 
people did not smoke as now, — p’raps they did, but at any rate cigars 
and tobacco were higher in price, and we made sucha good thing of it, 
that no one could afford to keep a traveller from taking orders, especially 
just about Christmas-time, when I was closing up the orders for the old 
year, and getting fresh in for the new. 

“ Well, I was down in Oxfordshire, travelling northward, and I got 
to Oxford a few days before Christmas. When I got there I found a 
letter from the Governors, stating that at about twenty miles north a bill 
would be due, and would be paid at the bank there, upon the day after 
Christmas-day. Iknew they were in want of money, and I quite under- 
stood that my orders were imperative that I should be ready to present 
the bill when due. I wanted to get home amazingly, but what was to 
be done? the bill must be presented, and so there was an end of 
it. 

‘Sure enough, I stayed in Oxford to eat my Christmas dinner. I 
went to church, and heard the Cathedral service in the morning, and 
joined in the Christmas hymn. I looked hard at the melancholy old 
fellows—the few, very few who were left in their Colleges upon that day. 
I thought how lonely must their life be; and, before I went to dinner, 
I walked into two or three of the Colleges, and marked one or two solitary 
lights in the windows of some of the Quadrangles, and thought, almost 
with tears in my eyes, of the poor solitary scholars, the reading men, who 
were there alone with their books upon Christmas-day. 

**T made myself thoroughly miserable about them, I can tell you. They 
might have rare puddings in the Hall, and fine beef, I dare say ; but the 
poor sizar or servitor, (one’s Oxford and t’other Cambridge, I don’t 
know which—they are the same thing in spirit,) sat there by his twinkling 
candle, thinking, P'll be bound, of Christmas-day at home. 

“*T was so inelancholy and depressed with these thoughts, that it came 
into my head, that the best thing I could do was to drive them away, 
or else I knew that I should spoil my dinner. I therefore whistled the fag 
end of a tune—It was, ‘Begone, dull care,’—then fashionable I think, and 
began my journey towards the White Hart. Mine was not to be a 
solitary dinner. Simmons, an enterprising young fellow in the wine 
trade—he has chalk stones on his fingers, a large fortune, and occasional 
fits of delirium tremens now—was to be my companion; and after dinner the 
Landlord was to come up, and to bear his part in a song, and ina bowl of 
punch, which in honour of its being Christmas, he had, time out of mind, 
provided for us Bagmen. 

“Well, I was just stepping out of the Quad at Corpus, turning round my 
head to look at the solitary twinkling light of one poor devil in the corner, 
when, who should I run against but a collegian. He was a tall, thin, 
melancholy man, with a torn gown, a very seedy square cap, things which 
then, as now, were honorable ; and from the state of these things I knew 
him to be learned. He was making towards the light I was looking at, 
when I ran bump against him. He did not hurt me—I was a stout fellow 
then, but I must have given him an awkward knock, for I sent him flying 
yards away. He was as polite as Chesterfield, for he capped to me at 
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_ once and bowed, and asked my pardon for his awkwardness. That told 
me that he was a poor student, a sizar. If he had been a gentleman 
commoner, a nobleman, he would have sworn at me like a Bagman. 

“Your awkwardness, sir?” cried 1; “upon my word it was mine, and 
mine alone ; and to apologize more substantially for it, may I be so bold 
as to wish you a merry Christmas?” 

“T said this in my jolliest voice, and took off my hat as I said it. The 
collegian gave a sigh, as he answered, ‘A merry Christmas,—I wish one to 
you, sir.’ 

“That sigh troubled me so much, that my mind was made up what to 
do at once. I quite pitied the student, and putting out my hand, took 
his, a long, thin, cold, consumptive hand it was, and shook it. ‘Come, 
sir,” said I, ‘do me the favor, if you have no better invitation, to come 
and dine with me at the White Hart; I am no scholar myself, and hope 
I don’t offend you ; I mean it in good-will ; a bottle of old port, a cut 
from the breast of a turkey, and a piece of beef, will do neither of us harm 
[ will wager. Here I fell to whistling ‘the roast beef of Old England,’ 
for want of filling up the pause in a better way. 

“The student smiled in a faint shadowy way at my manner, and 
without a pause accepted the invitation. 

“When I had got him, I felt somehow awkward, and did not know 
what to do with him. Here was a gentleman and a scholar, accepting 
the invitation of a ‘Bagman.’ How should I make him jolly? Would 
my rude mirth and town stories please him? Would he care to know 
the maker’s price of the weed? I was so fat and burly—he so long, thin, 
and shadowy; I so untaught, he so learned ; I knew this by his air, his 
manner, his walk. I felt at the same time awkward and proud, frightened 
and rejoiced at my guest’s presence. Presently the sound of Christmas 
bells came upon the air ; so jubilant, ringing, thronging, hurrying through 
the air ; tumbling over each other in their hurry to get through the belfrey 
bars, and carrying so much good fellowship with them, that I felt quite 
ashamed of my pride. ‘Eighteen hundred and twenty years ago,’ 
thought I; ‘there was no pride about the invitation given then. It 7s a 
holy season, and the best way to keep it holy, is to behave naturally and 
kindly, and to put my pride in my pocket. After all, I am not sure that 
the student will not be very glad to dine with me. 

“‘ These thoughts flashed through my brain in a minute. I had scarcely 
gathered up my thoughts, when, through the ringing of the bells, 1 heard 
the voice of my acquaintance propose that he should run to his rooms and 
change his dress ; but I, looking at my watch, and not sorry at walking 
with a ‘gown,’ took his arm within mine, and declaring that not a 
moment was to be lost, set out for the ‘ White Hart.’ 

“The Landlord looked surprised at me and my guest: what was 
more the ‘ boots,’ who, with a shining face, and hair combed straight 
upon his forehead, stood at the door, partly in expectation of a Christmas 
box, and partly to greet his old friends, absolutely did not recognise the 
student. I should premise that ‘boots’ was an old boots, and that 
his peculiar pride and fame lay in the fact that he positively could 
remember the faces of every one of the members of the Colleges, and that 
upon consulting him upon any point in that way, he was never found to 
trip. 
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* Well, we went up into the great room of theinn. The Landlord had 
drawn the screen round the table, enclosing the fire, and endeavoured 
to take away from the vastness of the room. ‘There was a four-branch 
candlestick, with wax candles, but they did not seem to me to give much 
light. The very fire on the hearth, which was roaring up the huge 
chimney when we came in, [ fancied to smoulder down all of a sudden, 
and the wax candles actually to want snuffing. A letter, with a great 
vulgar commercial seal, lay upon the table. It was from my intended 
companion Tom Groggins, who wrote to say he had been invited to a 
Christmas dinner, at a tradesman’s upon whom he had called for orders, 
and finished by a “ P. S.—'Two of the daughters sing like angels.” 

“T wished the daughters had been anywhere else. I depended upon 
Tom Groggins’ cheerful voice and air. I absolutely felt my spirit sinking. 
‘lam very sorry, sir,’ said I to the student, ‘ but positively I shall have 
to do all the honors myself. My friend has disappointed me, and I have 
got no vice.’ 

***No what?’ queried the student. 

***No vice, no gentleman to support me!’ 

«Oh, that is all!’ cried he guily ; ‘1 did not quite take you at first. 
Oh, never mind, [ll be your vice. Tl support you.’ Here he took off 
his cap, disclosing a beautifully high pale forehead, down the very centre 
of which the short curly crisp hair grew in a peak, allowing me to notice 
temples which were as white and polished as the cicatrice of a burn, just 
as if, indeed,—as if two horns had been cut off, and the wounds cauterised. . 

“He sat down with great alacrity, and the first course, a boiled turkey, 
having been placed on the table, I sat down too, and proposed to say 
grace, which I never omit upon Christmas-day. ‘Stop,’ cried the 
student, ‘J belong to the clerical profession; 1 ama clerk, though not 
in orders ; I'll say grace ; do you say it in English?’” 

«Of course I do,’ I returned. 

“© Ah,’ he exclaimed, * J say it in Latin—an old form, you know.’ 

**« Say on, then,’ I answered ; ‘no matter what the form be, I can think, 
though I am no scholar.’ 

«« * Good,’ returned the student, bending down his head, so that the white 
temples glistened in the light. He then uttered very heartily a few words, 
which e said were the grace, but which I thought, strangely enough, 
sounded like an imprecation. 

“We fell to, but not with that hearty goodwill which one should 
when at a Christmas dinner. There is something peculiarly christianlike 
and jolly in eating, at least so | think. Men eat variously, to be sure ; 
some spread about their victuals over their plates, then glower over 
them, and then devour them. Some wen eat  ravenously, like 
wolves, others daintily, like pretty ladies ; some men nibble, others gobble 
and bolt. My friend did not do either. The victuals seemed to 
glide and slide from the edge of his plate to his knife aud fork, and 
thence to his mouth, with an ease and agility which astonished and 
confounded me. 

“| never saw any other man eat as he did. I have had pretty good 
practice in my life, but my student friend beat both me and all my 
acquaintances, living or dead. ‘The Alderman in chains,’ as they 
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then used to denominate the turkey and sausages, had very nearly 
disappeared. I should have sent it away with only a modest slice 
cut out of its breast, but the student would not agree to that, and 
sliced and cut it nearly to a skeleton. I never saw, either, a better 
carver. Wings and legs, breast, back, and side bones, came away like 
magic. The student did everything with a grace, and even the Landlord, 
who fell back aghast when he came in with the second course, an im- 
mense piéce de résistance in the shape of a sirloin of beef, although he 
looked with a profoundly sad and regretful eye at the remains of the 
turkey, treated the student with marked respect, and placed the beef 
before him. 

“*Landlord,’ said he, ‘what have you to drink? Something, I 
hope, that will give me a better appetite; we have been playing at 
present.’ 

*“** Some hock, or some sparkling moselle? returned our host. 

*** Pish !’ said the other; ‘give me something fresh and new. We 
understand all those things. Let our friend drink light wines, and 
bring me some gin and bitters. Mind, the best of both, and just give 
the fire a poke, its spirits are gone out.’ 

“I was aghast! Here was one on whom I had previously looked with 
respect, asking for the most vulgar of vulgar liquids. The Landlord merely 
bowed his assent, and as it was Christmas-day, I bade my guest drink 
what he chose to call for. He took me at my word, repeated his order 
to the Landlord, and tossed off the bumper of gin and bitters, in a way 
which made me fancy that the liquid hissed as it rolled over his hot 
tongue. ‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘it’s a wild life they Jead at College. This 
young man will be a ruined man.’ I cannot say that the liquid appeared 
to affect him at all. He said it was water, and threw a portion of it in 
the fire, which blazed up in a pale blue flame, testifying to the goodness of 
our host’s spirit, and at the same time lighting up the pale countenance 
of my guest, and making me mark more than ever the deep lines in 
his face, extending from his nose to his chin, and those which spread 
out from the corners of his eyes, like the lines ina map, which show 
you which way a certain route runs. 

“The beef went pretty nearly as quickly as the turkey had gone. I call 
my memory to witness that it was not eaten by me. I cannot remember that 
even without dread, nor the face of the landlord, bathed almost in tears, 
as he carried away just a slight shade of the sirloin. The excellent 
man bore in the pudding, with despair; but the landlord’s daughter, who 
had an artistic eye, had marked a cross in honour of the day in red 
berries upon one side of it. It was a huge pudding, and looked nobly 
with the leaves crackling and glistening in the light above it. 

‘The pudding was carried to me. I preserved the pretty cross, not only 
in obedience to my own tastes, but also to that of my companion, who, 
when he saw it, would not touch the pudding. He took a mince pie, 
and talked some nonsense about the holly berries poisoning the pudding, 
but I did not heed him, I was only glad that we should redeem our 
character a little. I'll be bound that down in the kitchen, they had 
called a council to consider our enormous appetites. 

“The pudding, with its red cross of beads, was therefore sent away un- 
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touched except by me. The cloth removed, we turned to the fire, and the 
stranger, remarking that he ‘ ought to know something about fires, since 
he lit his own and ¢hat never went out,’ gave ours a poke which 
made it brilliant in a minute. The landlord then brought in a bowl of 
punch, emptied a glass of it in wishing us a merry Christmas, and then 
hurried out of the room, to his Christmas dinner. Poor man! my heart 
misgave me when he left; and I thought how his wife pitched into 
him about his guests. But if my heart misgave about the landlord, I 
confess it did much more so about myself. What was I to do with my 
strange guest. Here was he, glowering over the punch bowl, drinking 
like a madman, and yet without the slightest effect being produced upon 
him. Itook two or three glasses of punch just to give myself Dutch 
courage, and then boldly faced my guest, and asked him to give me a 
song. This he did not seem inclined to do, but he said he would tell 
me a story, and of all the miserable, wretched abominations perpetrated 
at Christmas time, his was the worst; I declare it gives me even now 
the horrors to think of it. It was a German legend about love, and 
ending in suicide. The love was none of your true-hearted, legitimate 
English love, but puny, miserable love; a love which will not fix 
upon a maiden object, but perversely chooses a married woman; and 
then,"with a heart stuffed full of immorality, a brain of sophisms, and a 
mouth full of lies, drives the hero (?)—a pretty hero indeed, to poison his 
mistress, and then to cut his own throat. 1 declare I felt my gall rising ; I 
cleared my throat to speak, and trounced my guest soundly. He laughed 
hollowly enough, and talked about the English being excessively tame 
and silly, and wondered why we did not show the same spirit as our 
neighbours did! Heaven preserve me from such Christmas talk ! 

*T had made up my mind to give him a piece of it, when he opened 
his mouth again, and proposed snapdragon; the punch was gone, 
and while I played at snapdragon, he said he would brew some punch. 
1 was terribly weary. I wished heartily that he would ‘go to Quad,’ 
as he called his dreary chamber in the Old College; but I could not 
drive away my guest. He lighted the snapdragon, therefore, and he 
tucked up his coat cuffs—I declare that he wore no shirt, and shewed 
his long, thin, bony hands at work in the brewing. He then, to give 
more effect to the snapdragon, blew out the candles ! 

“* How deadly pale he looked by the dancing fires of the spirits! How 
hollowly he laughed, when I, unable to keep my eyes from him, burned 
my fingers in trying to grope for some raisins. Why should we two 
grown up people play at such a game? Why should the flame gradually 
creep up my sleeves, envelope my arms, and dance about my body ? 
Why should his shining temples glitter like silver in a cold moonlight, 
and of a sudden sprout with little horns of flame? Horns of flame on 
his temples, tufts and sprouts of flame all over his body, crawling in a 
quick yet;stealthy manner, lighting up his ghastly cheeks, his perfectly 
handsome and marble face, blue on his temples, blue from his eyes, and blue 
from his ears ; but sulphur colour, tending to a rosy flame breaking from 
his mouth! I was determined to stop it, 1 shouted,—‘ Save yourself ! 
stop it !;°Fire, fire !’ 

‘Loudly as I tried3to cry I did not hear my own voice, but I rolled 
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myself on the hearth-rug in an agony of fear, and put out my own 
flames. When I arose, I still tried to cry; ‘1 know what it is,’ I 
gasped, ‘it’s—I see it all, it’s—spon—taneous—combustion—’ 

‘* «Tt’s no such thing, Mr. Boodle,’ said the strange student quietly ; 
tis a little natural magic—that’s all!’ 

“¢ Qh, that’s all! is it,eh?’ I gasped, my voice again coming to my 
aid; ‘ give me some punch, do anything to—to’ 

***To take away the fright, my dear Boodle: how absurd of you, to be 
sure; here, here is some punch of my own brewing.’ 

“T drank it rapidly. I believed then, and I believe to this day, that it 
was a glass of fire, hot, of course, and yet sweet, exhilarating, delicious! 
it run tingling through my chest, round about my heart, through my 
shoulders, under my arms, making my elbows feel funny, and my 
very fingers as if they did not belong to me. Running downward 
it made my knees knock together with a delicious delirium tremens, 
darted into the soles of my boots, warming the calves of my legs in 
its backward transit, and then shooting up my spine, till it settled itself 
in the back of my cranium, and drove me mad. That was the effect 
of that punch—I was mad, raving mad. 

“The place itself whirled round with me, and seemed motive and alive. 
The student sat opposite with his elbows on the table, his ghastly face, 
exaggerated in its horrible whiteness, in his long claw-like hands. He 
gazed upon me with a face full of malice. I still drank on. Drink? 
I could not help drinking! the very glasses were alive. Some of them 
had legs, and staggered towards me with a drunken gravity, and bowed 
with a mock, splay-footed humility, begging me to empty them; others, 
not content with this, flew round my head like the brass balls of a street 
conjuror, whilst I, catching them with a wondrous dexterity, emptied 
each in its turn. Meantime, a little dog, which was basking on the 
mat before us, lost form, became serpentine, and burst out into a strange 
compound of fiendish hands, fowl-like legs, lizard tail, which, headless 
and monstrous, held up in its hands a tall glass of punch, and begged me 
to drink ! 

** Suddenly the clocks of the various churches struck twelve, and I was 
sobered in an instant, the dog, I am bound to say, became a dog again ; 
and the glasses—but they were empty, stayed quietly on the table, and did 
not offer themselves to my grasp. Irocked to and froin my chair. I 
did not know what to do or think ;—my head still ached ready to split. 

««* That bill is due to-morrow,’ said the student, whose face did not 
look so very fiendish. ‘If you go on drinking like that, Mr. Boodle, you 
will never be able to present it. My College punch was good, was it 
not?’ 

“**Good,’ cried I, bitterly, ‘ good !—oh yes!’ then with a desperate 
resolution 1 cried, ‘ I'll go now, Ill go at once.’ I said this because I 
knew it was the only way to get rid of my tormentor. 

*** Pll go with you,’ he answered. 

** You will find some one up when we get there, who will give us a bed ; 
come along—another glass, and ring the bell.’ I rang the bell. The 
sleepy ostler declared gruffly that it was a ‘rum go,’ to have a hoss put 
to at that time o’ night, and Christmas night too; but the boots, who 
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was not sorry to get rid of us, offered to help him, and thus the matter 
was concluded. 

“When I got into the gig, I wrapped myself up warmly ; my tormentor 
mounted beside me. He said he went to take care of me. Take care of me, 
indeed! We drove out into the quaint streets of the old city, with its 
colleges with spires, and Gothic archways, the old gable ends of houses, 
shewing sharp and clear in the moonlight. No one was abroad—we drove 
as it were through a City of the dead. The moon was on the off side of 
us, 2 little to our back, so that it threw the shadow of the horse and 
gig, and the driver, plainly enough before us on the near side. I say the 
driver only, for the thing which sat by me in a ragged College gown and 
square cap had no shadow. . 

“T was not surprised. I had been horrified to my utmost. I could 
wonder no more. I drove forward into the open country, where the 
road glistened white in the moonlight, and the long shadows of the 
trees were thrown across our path. Out and away, far away. The 
mare travelled like lightning. 1 had a strong arm, but it ached with my 
attempt to hold her in. 

‘The road soon changed. It was no longer an English country road, 
but a plain straight viaduct, with water on each side of it. Multitudes of 
people were passing, aud some strange vehicles, drawn by long-tailed 
Flemish horses, with plumes of feathers on their heads. The drivers were 
the thinnest men I ever saw, mere lanthorns of men, with positively 
nothing in them. I struck one of them with my whip, and he sounded 
like an empty bladder. You might as well have whipped an empty cape. 
My strange friend bade me not whip those drivers, for they would one 
day drive me, and that men often thought them their friends. I shuddered 
as he said it. I saw the strange silent eagerness of the passers by, the 
thousands thronging to the same goal, the ceaseless hurry of the feet, 
the careless look of all who trod the way, and I thought to myself that I 
knew what that way was. 

“My companion was himself changed. He was no longer gloomy, but 
genial. He told me not to be in any hurry, for, said he, we were sure to 
get at the end of the journey at the appointed time; no one was ever 
known to be behindhand, however slowly they travelled ; and as for those 
who hurried, they were only laughed at for their pains when they arrived. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, I again tried to pullin my mare, upon 
whom the pace was begining to tell. As we went forwards on that straight 
road, I saw that the poor mare grew old and out of condition, my spick-and- 
span new harness was cracked and appeared to be mended with ropes, 
and the very vehicle in which we sat, instead of being of the newest 
fashion, seemed worn and pelted, rotten and wormeaten. I wondered 
how it could hold together. 

‘Some of the people whom I saw walking along the road, soon grew 
tired of the monotony of the scene. Others declared there were no 
places to stay at, and indeed they were pretty well driven mad by fellows who 
whips, who kept urging them forward, whether they would or not. But 
there were some, although I confess not the majority, who were delighted 
with the road, and to whom it certainly did offer pleasures and 
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advantages, for they, passing over the streams on each side of the pathway, 
strolled into pleasant meadows, where they laid down and disported 
themselves, free from evil or anxiety. The common passengers on the 
road fixed their eyes on these gay fellows, and praised their happiness, and 
contrasted their lot with their own; but I observed that, although they 
grew morose and sad at their hard condition, and the contrast thus afforded 
them, they seldom took occasion to observe how many were, like themselves, 
toiling ona painful, weary, hard road, with very indifferent clothing against 
the weather, and with few or no shoes to speak of. Some were so pricked 
and urged by the contrast, that they, taking the advice of a quantity of 
evil companions marvellously like my student, who trudged by their side, 
threw themselves at once into the river with a despairing yell. I found 
afterwards, however, that this haste did them no possible good, for my 
companion told me with a malicious grin, that the river ran a great deal 
faster than the road, and that when we got to the great terminus we should 
find that these desperate people had got there before us, sadly wetted, 
tumbled and bruised, and heartily ashamed of their precipitancy and haste. 
There were also, but they were so few that I need scarcely mention them, 
others who went quietly along, picking out the clean and smooth 
places in the road, taking no heed of much gold and silver which was 
strewn about, but always in foul and muddy spots, would bind up 
their feet as well as they could, shielding themselves and their neigh- 
bours from all harm and who, having paved along pleasantly, we found had 
arrived quite freshly and blithely at their journey’s end. I observed that 
a great many people who stooped down to the muddy holes and loaded 
their pockets, heads, breasts, and backs with gold and silver, generally 
called these people fools, asses, and idiots, and despised them heartlily, 
and would puff along under their burden, bragging how hard it was to 
acquire the gold and riches that they had about them, but which I am 
certain was very easily picked up ; indeed, the only condition for picking 
it up was that, whoever did so, must not fear the dirt, for although 
many began the employment with clean hands, yet I found that when 
they had been some time engaged in the pursuit, they grew marvellously 
dirty. Poor fellows! they were to be pitied, for when we arrived at the 
end of our journey, I found that every one of them had to throw down 
their burden, aye, and to wash themselves pretty clean too, before they 
were allowed to enter, so that none of these, I should fancy, who took 
to the occupation, which was very popular, of gold picking, got first place. 

* As for myself, I never arrived at it, for it could not I think, have, been 
very far off when my strange friend gave the reins a pull, and turned 
the decrepit old mare into a wayside inn. 

“Such an inn! It had been a magnificent church once, but now it 
served for meaner purposes. The oriel window had been blocked up, 
galleries built along the aisles, and the arches were filled with bricks. 
It was miserable to look at, very miserable. I shivered as I entered it. 

“The student jumped out of the gig, and called for the ostler. A 
miserable wan skeleton of a man came and took the old mare’s head. 
I got down, and felt terribly stiff and old. I opened the well of the 
gig, where my samples and my valuables, and my bill were, and took 
them ont. I had a great mind to run away, but I did not know my 
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road, and wanting to go to sleep, and to rid me of my companion, I 
called for the chamber-maid. She came. Such a woman I never saw 
before, and never want to see again. She was a dried mummy of a creature, 
with the same discoloured face, dusty eyes, and parchment mouth which 
a mummy has. She tried to look pleasant, I dare say, but had only that 
mummy look of drawing her blue lips over her teeth, ready to split them, 
which all mummies have. I snatched the candle from her, and asking 
her which bed-room I should have, and receiving no answer, rushed 
forward. 

‘* The first room I found was a double-bedded room, but not caring to 
search further, I took it. It was a sad mouldy old place, with cobweb 
curtains and hangings, and enough to give one the rheumatism to look 
at. Anxious about my bill, and knowing that we had but few hours’ 
to sleep, I undid my dressing-case, to see that everything was all 
safe. In unpacking this, I happened to uncover the looking-glass in 
the pocket of the cover, and looking therein found that I, myself, was 
withered down to an old, old man, and that my clothes hung bagging 
and worn to shreds upon me. I was proceeding with my search, when 
a hand was laid upon my shoulder and the case snatched away. With 
rage and fury, I, knowing it must be the student—for his voice told me 
to abandon all such trifles as that, sprang upon him, and shouted 
‘ Thieves, robbers, plunderers!’ with all my might. My voice was not 
gone, that was certain. 

«Hush! hush!’ said acheerful voice, which was that of Tom Grog- 
gins, ‘hush! you are all right now, isn’t he, doctor? quite right, look at 
his eyes, he isn’t the same man! ’ 

** The doctor peered into my face, and looked quite delighted. 

*“*Oh, Boodle! Boodle! how you have frightened me,’ said poor Tom, 
with a choked voice; ‘we gave you up ever so many times, that we 
did.’ 

“Gave me up, eh! where is the bill—where the student—where 
the ” 

** Now, be quiet, Mr. Boodle,’ said the doctor, ‘be quiet, it’s all right. 
The bill is paid, a month ago. The truth is, you, and your college friend, 
whom you frightened preciously, ate too much of the turkey, beef, and 
pudding, on Christmas Day; you've had an attack of apoplexy, then 
of brain fever; and now you are well over it.’ 

“That was the account they gave of it,” said Mr. Boodle, looking 
solemnly round, ‘ but I ignore it. I don’t believe it. I believe I was ill, 
very ill, and enough to make me, but I will swear to every bit of the story, 
to the student, the inn, and the road to it, especially—the dirty people 
picking up heaps of gold! heaps of gold!” 





*Twixt Pope of Rome and Tamberlik 
The difference ? come, tell me quick, 
You would-be funny fellow ;— 
You can’t: and yet ’tis easy quite,— 
The one performs the mass in white, 
The other—mass-in-yellow—MassINELLO. 
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CARMEN TRIUMPHALE; 
ILLUSTRISSIMO VIRO: ROWLAND HILL! 
A POSTAL DISTRICT ODE, 


A man who writes; who by his pen 
Doth earn his daily bread, 

Should be rejoiced, indeed, to have 
A roof above his head. 

No garret nor a palace quite, 
But cosy, snug, and leal, 

The quartier not first rate, of course ;— 
They call it Pentonville, 


Pray who was Penton? wretched man ! 
Who owned the piece of ground ? 
What’s “ ville ?”—I do not mean the meat 
That butchers sell per pound. 
Oh, why did he entail that name, 
To drive good tenants off, 
Exposed unto “ hypothesis 
Derisive,” or a scoff. 


A country cousin of my Lord 
Preterea-nihil-vox, 

Oft writes to me to forward thread, 
Silk, ribbons, or a box ; 

My Lord is cousin, too, to me 
His friendship firm and real— 

He'd visit, but can’t say “ Drive,— 
Aw: Damme! Penton veal !”’ 


My nurse who nurses Madoline, 
Whene’er she’s brought to bed, 

Who dresses in dark bombazeen, 

Who's heavy in her tread,— 
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The Sarah Gaimp of fiction, or 
The Mrs, Jones of real— 
Lives, as all monthly nurses do, 

At hairy Pentonville. 


Policemen, Cabmen, Jewellers, 
And Gents long out of luck, 

Old Captain Spot, Lieutenant Leer, 
And Major Seedy Buck : 

The men about the town all night, 
Who after darkness steal, 

They patronise this ’e/thy place, 
And call it Penton-weal ! 


Thank Rowland Hill for this i’faith, 
I thank him from my heart, 

Its district, Western Central, so 
With Pentonville we part. 

I'd rather live in Clerkenwell, 
At Stepney, or at Bow, 

At Hackney Wick, or Camberwell, 
Or on the Hill of Snow. 


So Patrons of the man of verse, 
When you a line indite, 

Or send him venison or some wine, 
His genius to requite,— 

Just, don’t you see, put W. C. 
And print it plain and leal ; 

And never shock my eye-balls more 
With that word Penron-weat ! 


CURLOUS STATE OF THE LAW IN SPAIN. 


WE have heard, through private sources, a short but interesting story, in fact 
quite a multum in parvo of incident, exemplifying a way which the Spanish lawyers 
have, of lumping the civil and criminal procedures, and throwing a fearful mystery 
over both The wife of an English resident at Cadiz was seized with illness in 
the middle of the night, and her loving husband lost no time in knocking up a 
neighbouring doctor. It turned out that there was nothing much the matter with 
the lady, who was restored by some simple dose ; and the doctor’s principal trouble 
in the case was, the getting out of bed ina hurry. For this he sent in a bill 
amounting to three pounds English money. Thinking the charge rather high, 
our countryman went to the British Consulate, and asked advice in the matter. 
The Consul appears to have assured with him as to the exorbitance of the doctor's 
demand, but to have agreed that it did not amount to an illegality, and that there 
was no way of resisting it. He advised a tender of half the money. To the doctor 
went Mr. , and offered him the lesser sum, rising at last to two pounds; but 
the doctor would not take less than his original charge. So Mr. went home, 
and very soon the doctor called on him, with another person, to demand ten pounds. 
Being wroth, Mr,——, like Jacob Omnium, “ swore and cussed,” and ultimately 
laid forcible hands and feet on the doctor and his friend, kicking them both out of 
the house. The doctor’s friend was an Alcalde. Back again came the pair in no 
time, with a file of soldiers. Mr. was marched off to prison, and did not get 
out again till he had paid a hundred pounds sterling, never having gone before 
any tribunal, or been informed of the nature of the process against him. We have 
given the story as it has reached us, and though we do not hold ouisclves re- 
sponsible for its correctness of detail, we have every reason to believe that it is essen- 
tially true. G. T. 
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Table Spoons & 
bees, oa 12s, & 15s. 19s, “aes. 30g, 
Dessert ditto .....10s. & 1838. 16s. 21s, * 25s. 

Tea Spoons ...... 5s.& 68. 8s. Ils. 125. 


SLACK’S NICKEL, ELECTRO- 
PLATED by Messr's, Elkington 
& Co,’s Process, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a com- 
bination of two metals possessing such valuable 
properties renders it, in appearance and wear, 
equal to sterling Silver; made into every Article 
for the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, 
Cruet Frames, Tea Pots, etc. 


Fiddle Pattern. Thread King’s. 





£s.4£ 84d £80. £58.4. 
Table Forks 110 0—2 0 0...2 16 0...3 40 
Dessert do. 1 0 O—1 100.,.2 0 0...2 66 
TableSpoons 1 10 0—2 0 0...2 180.3 60 
Dessert do. 1 0 O—1 10 0...2 20.2 76 
Tea Spoons 0 12 0—0 18 0...1 60...1 116 


A Sample Tea Spoon iforwarded on receipt of 20 Stamps. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY 


Has been celebrated for nearly 50 Years for Quality and Cheapness, 
perdoz. perdoz. per doz. 
Balance Handle Ivory Table Knives... 14s. Od. 108. 0d. 20s. Od. 
Do. Desserts .. +. lls. Od. 148. 0d. 15s. 6d. 
‘Carvers, 4s. “6d., 5s. 6d, and 6s. 6d. 


SLACK’S Fender and Fire Iron Warehouse 
Is the most Economical, consistent with Good Quality. 


and contains the most extensive and 
elegant assortment of Fenders in 
London, embracing the newest de- 
signs, at prices under any other house. 
Ornamental Iron Fenders, 3 ft. long, 
4s. 6d.; ditto, bronzed, from 6s.; 
Bed-room Fenders, from 2s. 6d.; 
Rich Scroll Fenders, any size, from 
10s.; Chamber Fire-Irons, 2s per 
set; Parlour ditto, 3s 6d; superior 
ditto, with cut head and bright pans, 
from 68. 6d.; new patterns, with 


i yay 
afin ni 
bronzed head, tls. A Set of Three A 


full-sized Tea Trays, 6s. ¢d.;superior —_———— 


Japan ditto, 138. 6d ; Paper ditto, 25s. Patent Dish Covers, setof Six for 17s. Roasting 
Jack, complete, 7s. 6d.; Brass ditto, 98. 6d.; and every requisite for furnishing a house 
at equally low prices. Illustrated Catalogues may be had gratis or post free. 


Orders above £2 delivered Carriage Free per Rail. 
RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, LONDON, o 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE, 
ESTABLISHED 1818, 
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DEANE, DRAY, & CO. 

ESTABLISHED ON THE OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 
ANNO DOMINI 1700. 


—_<__—_. 


I. 

DEANE, DRAY, & CO.’s Warehouse and Show-Rooms for 
every description of Hardware, Ironmongery, Cutlery, Lamps, Tin, Brass, Japanned 
and other Goods, Plate, Baths, Wire-work, Horticultural Tools, Stoves, Fenders, 
Fire-Irons, &c. &c., is at 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 





II. 

DEANE, DRAY, & CO.’s Manufactory for Gig, Tandem, 
Carriage, Cart, and Mule Harness, Harness tor Brewers, Distillers, Coal-Merchants, 
Wholesale Grocers. Farmers, Millers, &c., is at 2 and 3, Arthur Street East, London 
Bridge. As workmen are constantly employed~on the premises, Repairs are 
promptly executed. 

Itl. 

DEANE, DRAY, & CO.’s Gas-Fitting and Chandelier Manu- 
factory is at No. 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge, where they have always on 
sale a large assortment of Chandeliers in Ormolu, Artistic, and other Bronzes, 
Crystal Glass, &c., of modern and elegant Designs ; Cooking Apparatus, of improved 
construction, for large Establishments or Private residences; Gas Stoves for heating 
and ventilating Churches. Public Buildings, Halls, Shops, &e. Estimates carefuily 
prepared for all Fittings required in the scientific arrangement and economical 
consumption of Gas. 


IV. 

DEANE & SON are Gun-Makers by Appointment to His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert; their Gun Warehouse and Manufactory is on the 
West Side, No. 30, King William Street, where Shooting-Tackle, adapted for all 
purposes, whether for Home use or for Exportation, cari always be obtained or made 
to order on the shortest notice. 

All DEANE & SON’S Guns and Pistols are London-proved, and warranted to shoot well, 
they being determined that their Establishment shall be excelled by none in the Kingdom. 


V, 
TO MERCHANTS. 


DEANE, DRAY, & CO.’s Wholesale Fxport Warehouse is at 
No. 3, Arthur Street West, London Bridge. A Stock of Goods is kept here suitable 
for Colonial and Foreign Markets, and priced throughout at the lowest rates. 


DEANE, DRAY, & CO., 
ESTABLISHED ON THE OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 
ANNO DOMINI, 1700. 


Bateman & Co., Printers, 19, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. 














